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tution in a nation than to regard it as something distinct 
from national life and progress. We read in the latest his- 
tory of the United States: 

The story of a nation is no longer a simple tale. No longer may 
the historian be content with a mere tracing of the evolution of govern- 
ment. While political development still properly forms the central 
theme of history, the operation of the deep-seated social and economic 
forces which give it much of its significance must be made plain. 
Among the dynamic forces that have shaped the development of 

the United States during the past century and a half, side-by-side 
with the spirit of nationality and widening democracy must be 
placed the religious influences in the intellectual and spiritual life 
of the people. 

To all who have sought an explanation of the laws which have gov- 
erned the course of human affairs, Christianity has historically re- 
vealed itself as the true educative agent of humanity in social mat- 
ters. It is the belief of one group of thinkers that the Catholic 
Church “is the true representative of Christianity; the one that is 
complete; faithful at every point; fundamentally equipped; and 


\ | O MORE misleading perspective can be given to any insti- 
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especially so from the social point of view.” If this is true, it is 
not presumptuous to declare that the Church works more efficacious- 
ly than any other institution for the social progress of a nation in 
its material or intellectual civilization. As the one permanent insti- 
tution in civilization, the Catholic Church can never be considered 
as a thing apart and passive in the history of modern progress. 

I 

In announcing recently the Medieval Academy of America, Pro- 
fessor Edward Kennard Rand of Harvard signalizes the formation 
of this group of select scholars as an encouraging sign of the times. 
He writes: 

The conception of the Middle Ages as a period of dark ignorance, 
crude taste, and blind fanaticism has few supporters left....It is more 
and more apparent that in letters and institutions, philosophy and art, 
the Middle Ages present a chapter in the development of civilization 
which the student of human progress can ill afford to neglect. 

The heart of the Middle Ages was the Catholic Church; and it 
was from the heart of the Middle Ages that America was born. 
Not in such shadowy bonds as those created by the old Celtic legends 
which have grown up around the Land of Promise, or more particu- 
larly around “Great Ireland” which is generally regarded as cor- 
responding to the North Atlantic States, nor in the tragic saga of 
the long line of bishops who ruled the See of Gardar in Greenland 
from 1112 to 1492, are we to trace the expansion of medieval 
Europe to the new world; but rather in the missionary spirit, inher- 
ent in the Catholic Church, the luster of which has never been 
dimmed since the Divine Founder commanded those first Christian 
explorers to go and teach all nations. Through the centuries, in 
the midst of the barbaric disruption of the old Empire, in the con- 
fusion of Norman and Saracenic invasions, in the face of terrors 
which reveal the frightful imaginings of intrepid heroes like Vasco 
da Gama, one force predominated in the souls of men, surely the 
greatest enterprise of the human heart—the conversion of souls. 
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For over two centuries after Columbus had drawn the attention 
of Europe to the new world, the work of discovery and colonization 
went steadily on, unchecked even by the commercial and religious 
revolutions that shook all Europe during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Of the three principal colonizing nations, two 
were Catholic: Spain and France; it was under the first of Eng- 
land’s last two Catholic Kings, Henry VII, that John Cabot returned 
from “the new isle,” that dormant possession of over a century which 
was to become the foothold for the vastest conquest in modern times. 
The story of the three colonial empires—New Spain, New France, 
and New England with the colonies to the South, need not be retold. 
Edward Gaylord Bourne has written a classic in his “Spain in Amer- 
ica,” the fairest of all descriptions we possess of the wide extent 
and high degree of Spanish culture in the colonies. He shows us 
that the first century of Spanish colonists “produced larger results 
in relation to the natives, the building of towns and cities, the con- 
struction of roads and bridges, and the encouragement of learning 
than in the first century either of French or English colonization.” 

Exception may be taken to Francis Parkman’s descriptions of 
missionary methods, but the twelve volumes of his “France and 
England in North America” are a dramatic exposition of the great 
sacrifices endured by Catholic colonists and priests from France to 
transmit to the new world the best culture of the old. It is known, 
generally, but seldom emphasized sufficiently in the histories of the 
discovery and colony-building in America that, as John Gilmary 
Shea tells us in his centennial essay of 1876: 


The first explorers of our coasts were Catholics, and when they 
landed, they planted the symbol of the cross, and so studded their maps 
with names from the Church calendar, that we can trace their course by 
them. The lapse of years, the vicissitudes of war, the incoming settlers 
with new-learned views, have not effaced them. When America took 
her rank among the nations, she claimed as her bounds the River of the 
Holy Cross and the River of St. Mary....It was the same in the inter- 
ior, from St. Regis to the western river of St. Joseph and the rapids 
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of Sault Ste. Marie. Catholicity had recorded her early presence as 
discoverer and explorer on the soil of the Republic. ...and each acces- 
sion of territory brought in new proofs of Catholic discovery, explora- 
tion and settlement: St. Augustine on the south, St. Louis on the west, 
and beyond that the City of the Holy Faith (Santa Fe), and San Fran- 
cisco, as in a medieval painting amid a group of Saints. 

The conquest of the old Spanish and French colonial empires 
where Catholicism had once reigned was not rapid; but its march 
was steady and unswerving until the middle of the last century when 
the American Republic reached definitive frontiers. The purchase 
of Louisiana (1803), the hosts advancing towards the West dur- 
ing the War of 1812, the Great Migration of the next decade, the 
creation of new States out of old Catholic lands, the rise of Texas 
and the inevitable conquest of the Catholic Southwest and of Cali- 
fornia—these are episodes in the epic of our vanishing frontier— 
“the most American thing in America,” as Professor Paxson calls 
it. There was never in these former appanages of the Spanish or 
French crowns any considerable population; and beyond the place- 
names, the fascinating relics of the old Missions and the French 
customs of Louisiana, there is little trace of the heroic efforts made 
by Catholic priest and layman—Catholic martrys, even—to build 
strongly and sturdily the House of God in the new world. Nothing 
could withstand the wave upon wave of pioneers who trekked west- 
ward “as the frontier pursued the sun,” and who were to return 
to the East before a half-century had been added to American his- 
tory as preservers of the sacred nationalism born in 1776. For 
a century after Independence the secret of all American progress 
of a political, social, and even of a religious nature lay in the dom- 
inant influence of the disappearing frontier; and some day we shall 
have advanced far enough in the study of the inner life of the 
Catholic Faith in the United States to recognize in this same influ- 
ence not only causes for Catholic progress but above all forces, hid- 
den and patent, which have arisen in the land with decennial regu- 
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larity since 1776 to hold back the spiritual conquest of the Re- 
public by that Church which alone of all Christian bodies possesses 
the gift of well-ordered social assimilation. 

To the Catholic American both aspects of the progress the Church 
has made in the Republic during the past century and a half—the 
aspect of expansion and the aspect of its interior life in the Spirit 
—are equally absorbing studies. The case of the Catholic Church 
in the United States—the “Catholic Question in America” they 
called it in controversial papers a century ago—is distinct from 
that of every other religious society in the land. Its center of gov- 
ernment is in a foreign land. Its supreme spiritual head is a resi- 
dent within a foreign city. Its disciplinary legislation is framed 
by aliens and executed under the supreme command of aliens. This 
charge is sufficiently based in truth, to make it, in the mind of one 
who does not see the supernatural character and mission of this 
world-wide society, lead to distrust. Every schism from the parent 
Catholic stock and every heresy grafted upon the vine of her doc- 
trine have partaken in a greater or less degree of this unenlightened 
distrust. Nowhere since the birth of Protestantism has the “Cath- 
olic Question” given rise to more dangerous mistakes on the part of 
those who are not members of the Church and even to a certain ex- 
tent on the part of many ill-instructed Catholics than in English- 
speaking lands. Under varying forms and formulas this has been 
the chief misunderstanding between Catholicism and Protestantism 
since Tyburn’s day. 

The history of the Catholic Church in America from colonial 
times to our own lies in the explanation of the delicate and supreme- 
ly necessary adjustment of its spiritual obedience to the temporal 
claims upon Catholic civic allegiance. To understand the Catholic 
Church in America, one must see how naturally and integrally the 
spiritual allegiance of its members knits into their national alleg- 
iance so as to round each other out. The colonial charters denied 
in legislative language the possibility of such adjustment; and with 
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the exception of Pennsylvania and Maryland, Catholics were ostra- 
cised from participation in the political affairs of the colonies. The 
end of the colonial period of American history, especially during 
those eleven years of debate over the Quebec Act at Westminster 
(1763-1774), was ending in a whirlwind campaign of anti-Catholi- 
cism, or No Popery, when the Revolution broke out. In those prov- 
inces where Catholics were permitted to live without public moles- 
tation, they were distrusted by the law and laid under heavy civic 
and social disabilities. They could enjoy no place of profit or of 
public trust while they continued loyal to their spiritual head. No- 
Popery prejudice was mistress in the land of future religious free- 
dom. Toleration, when it did come, came not as the result of any 
high-minded principle of liberty, but accidentally as a compromise 
or by-product of the policy which was brought into being with the 
Revolution. This prejudice, the heritage of hate from the British 
anti-papal claims, has never accepted whole-heartedly the historic 
fact of American Catholic love for America. 


II 


These hundred and fifty years under review when regarded in the 
light of assimilation of American ideals with the supernatural pur- 
poses of life as taught and practised by the Catholic Faith, can be 
divided into three periods, each with its own distinctive character. 
The first fifty years (1776-1826) were a period? of comparative 
calm. The second period from 1826 to 1876 was one of much vio- 
lence, the purpose of which was to halt the spread of the Church 
and to weaken its growing influence in social and national affairs. 
The third, from 1876 to the present time can only be justly estimat- 
ed in the balance of distintegrating Protestant doctrines and in the 
realization that morality and religion are closely interwoven with 
the survival of the Republic. 

The first period (1776-1826) presents but a few interesting facts 
for the story of Americanism and Catholicism. The slow accept- 
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ance of the principle of religious equality by the State legislatures 
is symptomatic of this spirit. Toleration, as understood by the Amer- 
ican Constitution of 1787, came reluctantly. Some of the signifi- 
cant dates are: Georgia (1798), New York (1806), Connecticut 
(1818), Virginia (1830), Delaware (1831), Massachusetts 
(1833), North Carolina (1835), and New Jersey (1844). One 
of the thirteen original States has yet to embody the letter of the 
Federal Constitution in its own. 

In spite of this apparent shrinking from religious equality, the 
first half-century of the Republic was remarkably free, in compari- 
son with later epochs, from religious outbursts of an anti-Catholic 
nature. There were occasional controversies and sporadic out- 
breaks of prejudice between 1776 and 1826. In fact the close of 
the period found the most energetic and most eloquent Catholic 
Bishop of the day in the tribune of the House of Representatives 
and winning the attention of Congress for over two hours to a dis- 
course upon the validity of the Catholic claims to be the only true 
revealed religion. John England said on that occasion: 


In these happy and free States, we stand upon the equal ground of 
religious right; we may freely love and bear with each other, and ex- 
hibit to Europe a contrast to her jealousies in our affection. By in- 
quiry we shall correct many mistakes, by which our feelings have been 
embittered; we shall be more bound together in amity, as we become 
more intimate; and may our harmony and union here below produce 
that peace and good will that may be emblematic of an enjoyment 
of more lasting happiness in a better world. 


III 


In the history of the revival of religious intolerance, however, 
the period from’ 1826 to 1876 stands out in startling vividness. 
The steady current of this unenlightened distrust of Catholicism, as 
a theology, a spiritual force, and as a policy, had strengthened its 
power owing to a variety of new factors, not the least of which was 
the large number of immigrants from Ireland. The struggle for 
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Catholic Emancipation did not bind Catholics and Protestants in 
intimate union in America as it had done to some extent in the 
British Isles; and, indeed, the Protestant voice in the United States 
was vibrant over the dangerous freedom Emancipation might bring 
to those they styled “Papists.” Economic and social factors also 
entered largely into the factional struggle which began in 1830 
with the first formally organized anti-Catholic group. The seventy- 
two Protestant ministers of the Gospel who founded the Protestant 
in 1830, were the directors of this group, and in many parts of 
the country anti-Catholic religious periodicals were started for the 
purpose of arousing their adherents to the dangerous. growth of 
“Popery” in the Republic. The majority of the Catholics were of 
Irish parentage, and these newcomers formed a more homogeneous 
group socially than any other race in the country, with the possible 
exception of the Germans in Pennsylvania and Ohio. There were, 
however, certain traits in the Irish character which rasped the nerves 
of the descendants of Puritan Massachusetts, Episcopalian Virgin- 
ia, and the non-conformist Southland. But the disquietude over 
these traits and over the large number of Catholics coming into the 
Republic was never the chief cause of the anti-Catholic sentiment 
from 1826 to the beginning of the Civil War. Nor was the chief 
cause the lessening of the spiritual power of the Protestant churches: 
for, it is doubtful if the doctrinal disintegration of these churches, 
as religious institutions, was recognized at the time. Social con- 
tacts had not then the rapidity of approach of our own day, and it 
was only when the fourth and fifth decades of the century had passed 
that a religious retrospect was possible. 

The principal cause for Protestant opposition to the spread of 
Catholicism in this second fifty years of the Republic was the same 
as that which had given voice to numerous laws against Popery in 
the Tudor and Stuart periods:—Catholics were mostly Irish by 
birth or by blood. Catholicism was a foreign element in the na- 
tion, proclaiming doctrines foreign to the nation’s ideals. Catho- 
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lics composed stranger-groups in the cities and towns. They clung 
to certain tasks and trades, of necessity, of course, but in such a 
way that socially they lived apart from those about them. They 
came with a religion that in the homeland was either despised, 
feared, hated, or deliberately opposed. Their politics—and in the 
case of some of these Irish Catholic groups there were reprehen- 
sible manipulations of the ballot—were of a group nature, owing 
to the principles of the Federalists, who were popularly known to 
be anti-Catholic in tendency; so much so that long after the close 
of this period (1876), it was customary to consider the three terms: 
Irish, Catholic and Democrat, as synonymous. 

The incidental features of the anti-Catholicism in the United 
States in this second period need not be described. Catholics re- 
member them not without sorrow; non-Catholics have forgotten 
them.: Shea is never bitter in his analysis of this unfortunate as- 
pect of social and religious disharmony in the nation, but he has 
written: 

In America....Protestants, drinking deep from the English litera- 
ture of the day, began to look with alarm at the increase of Catholicity 
in the land. The half-century (1776-1826) of good conduct in the 
Catholic body went for naught. By the help of aids to vision from 
abroad, they began to discover a terrible state of things in their midst. 
A blind fanaticism succeeded the half-century of good feeling, and a 
systematic warfare against Catholicity was begun, and carried on with 
a pertinacity, a skill in raising new issues and in mis-stating the case, 
which has few parallels in history. 

The golden jubilee of American independence, July 4, 1826, was 
celebrated in a way worthy of John Adams’ prediction fifty years 
before. An enthusiasm seldom witnessed seized the nation. The 
meaning of our redemption from European overlordship was un- 
derstood in full clarity of vision. Added to the joyousness of the 
jubilee was the fact that three of the Founders of the Republic were 
numbered still among the living. Before that jubilee day sank to 
rest, however, two of these immortal leaders had passed away. 
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Fifty years to the day after they had adopted the Declaration, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson, by an extraordinary coincidence, died 
amid these signs of revelry; and Charles Carroll, the last of the 
Signers, then almost ninety years old, survived. In Daniel Web- 
ster’s discourse on Adams and Jefferson (August 2, 1826) at Fan- 
euil Hall, the great orator said: 


Of the illustrious signers of the Declaration of Independence there 
now remains only Charles Carroll. He seems an aged oak, standing 
alone in the plain, which time has spared a little longer after all its 
contemporaries have been levelled with the dust. Venerable object! 
We delight to gather around its trunk, while it yet stands, and to dwell 
beneath its shadow. Sole survivor of an assembly of as great men as 
the world witnessed, in a transaction one of the most important that 
history records, what thoughts, what interesting reflections, must fill 
his elevated and devout soul! If he dwell on the past, how touching 
its recollections; if he surveys the present, how happy, how joyous, 
how full of the fruition oi that hope, which his ardent patriotism in- 
dulged; if he glance at the future, how does the prospect of his coun- 
try’s advancement almost bewilder his weakened conception! For- 
tunate, distinguished patriot! Interesting relic of the past! Let him 
know that, while we honor the dead, we do not forget the living; and 
that there is not a heart here which does not fervently pray, that 
Heaven may keep him yet back from the society of his companions. 


On that day of national mourning—the real anniversary (Aug- 
ust 2), of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, Charles 
Carroll had the past and the future in mind when he addressed to 
his countrymen a remarkable letter, in which he said: 


I hereby recommend to the present and future generations the prin- 
ciples of that important document as the best earthly inheritance their 
ancestors could bequeath to them, and pray that the civil and religious 
liberties they have secured to my country may be perpetuated to the 
remotest posterity and extended to the whole family of men. 


Even in his own time, for he died six years later (November 14, 
1832), Charles Carroll of Carrollton witnessed a veritable fury 
raise its head in all parts of the nation to deprive Catholics of their 
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civil and religious freedom. American Calvinism was in the as- 
cendency after 1826, and with uncommon hatred it pursued the 
Catholic Church in this country down to the eve of the Civil War. 
So many factors enter into any adequate analysis of these years that 
the student of American social and religious history for this period 
finds himself bewildered. Several general conclusions, however, are 
warranted by the facts. First of all, the anti-Catholicism of these 
fifty years (1826-1876) never succeeded in becoming national in 
scope. It remained largely sectional, and each section of the coun- 
try had its own reasons for bringing the “Catholic Question” be- 
fore the public. In many parts of the United States, it was a high- 
ly artificial affair, based upon industrial conditions, and for this 
reason it has an apparent justification on economic grounds. In the 
cities of the East, it was partly social and partly political; but here 
again, a calm examination of al! the aspects of the anti-Catholic 
spirit brings to light causes within the Catholic ranks that could 
not fail to provoke misrepresentation and embittered opposition. 
Nor must it be forgotten in summarizing the movement that in the 
American Protestant Association of 1830 as well as in the demon- 
strations against Archbishop Bedini in 1853, renegade priests were 
not absent in that opposition. 

In intellectual centers, such as Princeton, New Haven, and Cam- 
bridge, misrepresentation of Catholic doctrines was often joined to 
appeals for violent action. The ministry of certain Protestant 
churches, no doubt in full sincerity of their cause, engendered by 
their speeches, sermons, and published articles a malice and a hat- 
red which has blackened the fair name of American liberty and 
justice. The voices raised during these years of criminal violence 
against unprotected Catholics speak too often and too clearly in 
unity to deceive the student into thinking that they must be taken 
as individual outcries against the growth of the Church. The pur- 
pose at the time was not to frighten Catholics into submission: it 
was to arouse the nation to a pitch of frenzy in which Catholicism 
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might be outlawed in the land and the ports of entry barred to Cath- 
olic immigrants. 

It were easy to draw up a schedule of the outrages committed 
between 1826 and 1876, but the real lesson is not to be found in 
such a review of this age of violence. Rather is it in the fact that 
when the centennial year came, thinking Americans realized that 
every unholy attempt to destroy the equality granted to all religions 
under the Constitution was doomed to failure at the outset. What 
had been won in 1787 and 1791 had been won at too great a cost 
to be lost through any bitterness separating the Christian churches 
of the land. No religion can ever be made the established religion 
of the nation. 

Sober-minded citizens of non-Catholic beliefs realized the inher- 
ent danger to all religious belief in these attacks upon the Catholic 
Faith. The success of the anti-Catholic movement in any of its 
phases would have amounted virtually to a union between Church 
and State. The Pastoral Letters of the first four Provincial Coun- 
cils of Baltimore (1829, 1833, 1837, and 1840) are not silent in 
the face of the organized attack upon the Church. Their language 
is dignified, lofty, and serene in spite of these “hundred-times-re- 
futed calumnies of days of angry and bitter contention in other 
lands.” The Bishops would have preferred not to address the 
Catholic laity at all on the question, in order not to appear to ren- 
der railing for railing, but rather contrariwise, blessing. But the 
denunciation of Catholics as enemies to the liberties of the Republic 
was too general to be ignored. 

The Pastoral of 1837 is the noblest of all these documents and 
it contains a response to the charge of Catholic disloyalty which 
should be engraven on the heart of every lover of religious free- 
dom: 


We owe no religious allegiance to any State in this Union, nor to 
its general Government. No one of them claims any supremacy or 
dominion over us in our spiritual or ecclesiastical concerns; nor does 


Ape atince ator tsiepsagetthchewueearey sof ater otters cee eRe 
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it claim any such right of power over any of our fellow citizens, of 
whatsoever religion they may be; and if such a claim was made, neither 
would our fellow-citizens nor would we submit thereto. They 
and we, by our Constitutional principles, are free to give this eccles- 
iastical supremacy to whom we please, or to refuse it to every one, if 
we so think proper: but, they and we owe civil and political allegiance 
to the several States in which we reside, and also to our general govern- 
ment. When, therefore, using our admitted right, we acknowledge the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical supremacy of the Chief Bishop of our uni- 
versal Church, the Pope or Bishop of Rome, we do not thereby for- 
feit our claim to the civil and political protection of the common- 
wealth; for, we do not detract from the allegiance to which temporal 
governments are plainly entitled, and which we cheerfully give; nor 
do we acknowledge any civil or political supremacy or power over us 
in any foreign potentate or power, though that potentate might be the 
chief pastor of our Church. 


Such an answer from the Catholic hierarchy of that day should 
have been sufficient to close the question which Hughes had debated 
with Breckinridge in 1836, and Purcell had debated with Campbell 
in 1837; namely, that the Roman Catholic religion is essentially 
anti-American and opposed to civil and religious liberty. But neith- 
er then nor since has the anti-Catholic attack lessened its devotion 
to this shibboleth of the No-Popery mind. From the days of Arch- 
bishop Hughes and Purcell to those of Cardinais Gibbons and 
O’Connell, that same answer has had to be made frequently and 
apparently will have to be made so long as Protestantism retains its 
anti-papal character. It was a sad thing in free and enlightened 
America to witness a spiritual leader of the Catholic Faith obliged, 
less than a decade ago, to make this solemn statement: 


We Catholics know very well the whole litany of accusations against 
us: we give only a divided allegiance; we are scheming for govern- 
ment. These are lies so patent that they need no answer. Indeed, those 
who fling them out will never listen to any answer. But I am going 
to answer them once and forever here tonight. As a Cardinal I may 
be supposed to know what I am saying on the subject. And on my 
word as a gentleman of honor I am speaking the simple, absolute 
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truth. I have known intimately, personally and officially three Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs—three Popes of the Catholic Church. I am a priest 
now thirty-two years; I am a Bishop fifteen years and a Cardinal 
five years. I have had the closest relations with not only the Popes, 
but the whole Roman curia. I know well every priest in my diocese, 
and every Bishop in this country. Yet never, never in all that exper- 
ience have I heard spoken, lisped or whispered, or even hinted by any 
or all of these, anything concerning America and American institutions 
but words of affection, of tender and kindliest solicitude for her wel- 
fare; never a syllable that could not be printed in the boldest type and 
distributed throughout the land; neither plot nor scheme nor plan— 
but only sentiments of admiration and love....That I know the truth 
I think no one will deny; that after such a pledge I am still concealing 
the truth, that I must leave to those who, I repeat, will never listen to 
any answer. 


IV 


The third quinquennium (1876-1926) was to witness a percept- 
ible change in the non-Cathole attitude towards the Church. This 
last of the three periods since 1776 was inaugurated, however, in 
a strikingly anti-Catholic manner by no less a personage than the 
Chief Executive of the United States. In September, 1875, in his 
address before the Army of the Tennessee, at Des Moines, Presi- 
dent Grant departed from his constitutional line of duty and dignity 
to prepare the country for his annual message of December that 
year, in which he was to invoke the powers of Congress for the ef- 
fective curtailment of the religious liberties exercised by the Catho- 
lic citizens of the Republic. John Gilmary Shea, who is uniformly 
calm and impartial, in his Centennial article—““The Catholic Church 
in American History,” in the first number of the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review (January, 1876) admits that every sign of the 
times pointed to a violent outbreak against the Church, similar to 
Native-American and Know-Nothing days. He writes: 


It is by no means unlikely, that in the decennial madness to which 
the nation is subject, amendments, such as the President suggests, may 
pass through Congress, and obtain from a majority such a sanction as 
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will make them part of the organic law of the land . . . the Centennial 

year thus announces to Catholics a two-fold attack: one that will make 

the obtaining of justice in regard to their schools impossible; the other, 
that will endeavor to crush their churches, or confiscate them, every 
generation. 

It is fortunate that the history of the Church in the United States 
from 1876 until 1921 can be largely centered around one man whom 
Protestant, Jew and Catholic held in high esteem—Cardinal Gib- 
bons. These were important years in Catholic progress within the 
nation. The three stages of political and social development 
through which the United States passed—reconstruction and reor- 
ganization, immigration policies and assimilation of the people to 
the idealisms of the land, and the rise of America as a dominant 
power in intellectual affairs—may well be taken as outstanding 
features in the history of Catholicism during the past fifty years of 
American development. All through these years the personality 
of Cardinal Gibbons dominated American Catholic life. It is sig- 
nificant that, while in all that has been written on James Gibbons, 
the civic and national greatness of the man has been stressed, those 
who knew him best are agreed that, when another fifty years are 
passed and we are able to judge his long episcopate more appos- 
itely, it will be the great ecclesiastic that will predominate in the 
estimates of that future time. 


At the opening of this third period, our ablest philosopher, John 
Lancaster Spalding, told us that during the hundred years of our 
independent life the external development of the Church, like that 
of the nation, had been so rapid that all individual energies had 
to a greater or less degree been drawn to help on this growth. 


Another century, bringing other circumstances with them, [he said] 
will bring the opportunity and the duty of other work. A more thor- 
ough organization must be given to our educational system; Catholic 
Universities must be created which in time will grow to be intellectual 
centers in which the best minds of the Church in this country may re- 
ceive the culture and training that will enable them to work in har- 
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mony for the furtherance of Catholic ends; a more vigorous and inde- 
pendent press, not one weakened by want or depraved by human neglect 
or regard for persons, must be brought into existence. We must pre- 
pare ourselves to enter more fully into the public life of the country; 
to throw the light of Catholic thought upon each new phase of opin- 
ion or belief as it rises; to grapple more effectually with the great so- 
cial evils which threaten at once the life of the nation and of the Church. 

All this and much else we have to do, if our God-given mission is to 

be fulfilled. 

No one will deny that Bishop Spalding’s appeal of a half century 
ago has met with an intelligent and generous response from Catho- 
lic America. He himself within a decade laid the foundation of 
the Catholic University of America and gave to it the fundamental 
policy of being in all things Catholic and American, with the high 
mission of applying the great principles of theology and philosophy 
to the living questions and the actual discussions of the day. Since 
that time it has become an acknowledged intellectual and religious 
center and to it we owe several important national developments in 
the progress of the Church in the United States. 

Since the close of the World War, the annual meeting of the 
American hierarchy has ensured a normal progress in every aspect 
of Catholic life and action; and the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, amenable to the hierarchy in its plan and method, has had 
the beneficial effect of giving to the Church in the United States 
a central clearing-house for all the problems which must inevitably 
come to a Christian Commonwealth. The development of the 
Church in America will undoubtedly progress along national lines, 
and the wisdom and providence of Catholic leaders will best be seen 
in the cautious and orthodox direction the Church will need if the 
new nationalism is not to injure the delicate fabric of its inner or- 
ganization which must always depart from aud return to the paro- 
chial and diocesan limitations to which all national movements in 
Catholicism are rightly subjected. 

To the historian of the Church fifty years from now, the singular 
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fact may be presented that in 1876 two problems apparently ab- 
sorbed Catholic attention—the threatened attack in Congress upon 
the Catholic schools, and the question which was then being mooted 
among Catholic educators: Shall we have a Catholic University? 

Fifty years have passed since the Centennial. Our Catholic 
schools, never free from attack by rationalistic and irreligious in- 
fluences, still stand, better equipped, more highly organized, more 
closely harmonized with what is best in modern educational meth- 
ods, a monument to Catholic American generosity and idealism. 
The growth of the Catholic educational system, especially since the 
Council of 1884, has been so phenomenal that serious thoughts arise 
whether the Church in the United States can continue, in virtue of 
the natural increase each year, to bear the double taxation of edu- 
cating its own children and their prorated share for the education 
of the children of the public schools. An added factor is that while 
fifty years ago President Grant’s crusade advocated the thorough 
elimination from the public schools of all religious teaching, 
“Christian, atheistic, or pagan,” the spirit of our day is bequeath- 
ing to the next period the realization of the grave duty of bring- 
ing religion back again to the school. 

The second question of 1876 which the Catholics met with their 
accustomed generosity in 1889 when they first faced the problem 
of University education, has also undergone considerable thought 
and experience. Their new foundation began as a school of higher 
learning. The new period which some future historian will study, 
begins with a fresh emphasis on the ideal of the Founders, and with 
a new impetus to its function as the central house of advanced study 
in the Catholic educational system of the United States. 


V 


Looking backward over the hundred and fifty years of our or- 
ganized national life, there is nowhere visible on the horizon of the 
past any institution which has so steadfastly and so eminently ad- 
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vanced the best interests of the country as the Catholic Church. She 
alone of all religious bodies in the land came forth from the most 
serious of all our political crises, the Civil War, with her organ- 
ization intact and her people united. In an immense country like 
the United States, every bond that keeps its citizens one in spirit and 
one in purpose must be respected by all. Political, social, econo- 
mic, industrial and religious crises have swept across the broad ex- 
panse of America during the past one hundred and fifty years, and 
in every crisis, the question has risen: Will the Republic endure? 
To have succeeded in remaining united for a century and a half is 
the triumphant page America has added to the history of political 
government. We advance into the future with hearts lifted high 
with hope that our union will be preserved in spite of all the prob- 
lems the future may bring. The Catholic Church in the United 
States is in this respect our most sacred national asset. To prevent 
Catholicism from contributing its wisdom and its faith in America’s 
Almighty Protector by any law or by the furtherance of any intol- 
erance is to deprive our country of the surest guide in civilization 
for that constant social reform every nation needs in order to live. 
America can never forget God with one-fifth of its citizens holding 
a supernatural aim as their chief purpose in life. America can 
never be effectually divided so long as these millions who adore 
God in the same spirit, partake of the same sacramental life, and 
are all children of the one true God and brethren of the one Christ, 
remain faithful to the teaching of the great Church of the ages: 
obedience in spiritual matters to Jesus Christ, the King of the Uni- 
verse, and steadfast loyalty to the Republic in national and civic 
concerns. 





Charles Waterton 


James J. Daty, S. J. 


UR English literature, as we all know, has passed through 
its best growing years during an overwhelming Protestant 
ascendency. For several centuries there were so few Catho- 

lic writers that Englishmen might almost be excused for thinking 
that not only the iron and coal and wealth of old England, but its 
strong and beautiful language also, were the fitting rewards grant- 
ed by a bountiful and appreciative Providence to approved national 
types of Christianity. When Lingard appeared, employing, strange 
to say, a remarkably pure and idiomatic English, his excellence 
seemed to be resented, as if he had no right to be as good as he 
was; and the less said about him, the better. There was an audi- 
ble gasp of astonishment, accompanied by something like indigna- 
tion, when Newman arose on a larger stage than Lingard’s and 
proceeded to use the English language as a garment for Catholic 
thought. The fit was perfect. That the speech of Englishmen 
should be heard in a Catholic galley was bad enough; that it should 
seem to be at home there, as if nothing at all had happened in the 
interval between Sir Thomas More and the Duke of Cumberland, 
was a mystery and an outrage requiring time and patience to 
digest. 

While there have been many Protestant masterpieces, it is unus- 
ual, if not strictly impossible, to have a Methodist, or a Presbyter- 
ian, or an Anglican, or a Baptist English classic. And, now that 
our literature has become more pagan than Protestant, the appear- 
ance of a Catholic book, bidding for general and permanent favor, 
is still a matter of surprise; as if Catholicism were a sect, and were 
traversing all the rules of nature and art in producing the impos- 
sible. Catholics, perhaps, can be forgiven if they manifest a ten- 
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dency to fling their caps in the air whenever the phenomenon oc- 
curs. Those were long lean years under the English penal laws. 
There is a certain exhilaration in the thought that the spiritual and 
religious repressions of three centuries are finding voice at last 
among the immortals. 

It is sometimes alleged, in consequence, that Catholics exagger- 
ate the literary excellence of their own writers. The suspicion has 
been entertained that Patmore and Francis Thompson and Joyce 
Kilmer, for instances, are the pets of Catholic coteries and have 
been nursed into a largely factitious prominence. If this be so, 
the years will tell. But the suspicion seems unwarranted. The 
Catholic reading public has neither the numbers nor the influence 
to initiate popular literary estimates. If it tosses its cap in the 
air for a coreligionist, it is only after the cheers have been started 


elsewhere. 
Nay, sometimes the cheering finds few or no echoes. Take 


Charles Waterton. His famous book, “Wanderings in South Amer- 
ica,” appeared in 1825. It leaped into immediate popularity. 
Sydney Smith wrote a long review of it in his best manner for the 
Edinburgh. It was assailed by the stay-at-home naturalists—the 
“closet-naturalists,” as Waterton ironically styled them—and pro- 
voked a controversy like that which raged during the consulship 
of Roosevelt around the so-called nature-fakers. And since its 
appearance a century ago, it has never been allowed to gather 
dust in the limbo of the top shelf. The original publisher—not 
a Catholic publisher—issued a sixth edition about the time Wa- 
terton died. In 1878, the Rev. J. G. Wood, an Anglican clergy- 
man and distinguished naturalist—he delivered the Lowell lec- 
tures in Boston in 1883—edited an edition of the “Wanderings” 
with a biographical introduction. This useful edition has been 
reprinted six times. At least two American editions have ap- 
peared. In 1909, a New York publishing house, Sturgis and Wal- 
ton, printed a handsome edition, with an introduction and illus- 
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trations by Charles Livingston Bull, and a memoir by Norman 
Moore, Waterton’s biographer in the “Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.” The “Wanderings” is one of the latest additions in the 
“Everyman’s Library” series of classics. It is curious to note that 
Newman and Waterton are the only two Catholic names in that 
series among the writers of the last hundred years. Not much 
more than a year ago the London Times devoted a large part of 
the leading article of its Literary Supplement to a consideration 
of Waterton, as the possessor of a permanent place in English lit- 
erature. And about the same time, an English magazine of the 
popular kind printed some reminiscences, in which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain stated that the “Wanderings” was the favorite book 
of his boyhood. These are straws; but they would indicate that 
Waterton’s work is still raising a little wind. 

The element of strangeness about all this is the apparently reso- 
lute way in which Catholics have held aloof from all demonstra- 
tions in favor of Waterton. He published, besides the ““Wander- 
ings,” three volumes of natural-history essays, four volumes in all. 
Seldom can any one of the four be found in a Catholic library. 
No Catholic publisher’s list contains a Waterton title. Two his- 
tories of English literature which have been consulted, both writ- 
ten by Catholics, omit all mention of Waterton. Whenever a refer- 
ence is made to Waterton in a Catholic periodical, it is done in 
the manner of one airing his erudition, and is generally inaccur- 
ate. 

There is so little conceivable reason for the neglect that it actu- 
ally takes on the lineaments of a mystery. It cannot be because 
Waterton is a naturalist, and therefore writing outside the circle 
of common human interest. While he is a naturalist of eminence, 
he always had impatience, amounting to contempt, for the learned 
and cumbersome paraphernalia of scientific pedantry. Much to 
the dismay of the naturalists who recognize his high worth, he 
never attached the accepted Greek and Latin labels to the objects 
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of his study. He used the popular names, and discussed nature 
in the large and easy way of a man of the world who knew a thing 
or two besides the matter in hand. He has far more of the human 
and the personal in his studies than Gilbert White. These are, 
after all, superfluous arguments on the side of a book like the “Wan- 
derings,” which, as a matter of fact, is regarded even in the “Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature,” as a literary classic. If 
the book is interesting to the world at large, it ought to be suf- 
ficiently interesting to Catholic readers. 

While a book of travels is always sure of a certain measure 
of welcome, it is perhaps right to surmise that it stands a better 
chance in a country like England than in a self-supporting country 
like our own. Every second person in England either has a relation 
beyond the seas, or looks forward to a colonial career. Although 
the Government is alarmed over the declining interest in the Co- 
lonial Civil Service among the undergraduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the names of Clive, Hastings, and Rhodes are still potent 
to stir youthful imaginations. We can understand why Wateitun’s 
book of travels should be more popular in England than in Ameri- 
ca. But we do not understand why it should be more popular 
among non-Catholic Englishmen than among Catholic Englishmen. 

There are three kinds of Catholic writers. Those who find it im- 
possible, from some limitation in their art or personality, to make 
literary material out of their religious experience; those who learn 
to play a discreet Catholic accompaniment in their literary enter- 
tainments; and finally those who are boisterously Catholic before 
any and every audience. If Waterton belonged to the first, or even 
the second, of these three classes, Catholics might be excused for not 
paying him special attention. But this, in the language of the 
penny thriller, is just where the mystery deepens. Waterton is 
uproariously Catholic. He scorned concealments. In his clear and 
simple view of the matter, it was the other fellow, the child of the 
Reformation, who ought to practise concealments. He always 
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blessed himself in public, figuratively speaking and probably lit- 
erally speaking also, with the biggest and most deliberate sign of 
the cross that he could make. He waved the papal colors with a 
joyous delight in the face of early Victorian England, which was 
a very Protestant England indeed. How England came to swallow 
him, remains as great a mystery as how Catholics came to forget 


him. 

The first of these two mysteries becomes less insoluble on a further 
acquaintance with Charles Waterton. He was a man of so much 
transparent honesty and goodness that his most objectionable en- 
thusiasms wore a convincing air of unselfish idealism and chivalry. 
He was a friend of Thackeray, met him in Rome, and tried to con- 
vert him. We nearly all like Thackeray; but just think of anyone 
trying to make a Catholic out of that lovable worldling, with all 
his inherited insular prepossessions strong upon him! The attempt 
is described in the “Newcomes,” where the hero is writing home 
from Rome: that the ludicrous side of the incident is not played 
up as much as it might be, is evidence of goodness of heart in both 
men. 

A friend, who belongs to the old religion, took me, last week, into 

a church where the Virgin lately appeared in person to a Jewish gen- 
tleman, flashed down upon him from heaven in light and splendor 
celestial, and of course, straightway converted him. My friend bade 
me look at the picture, and, kneeling down beside me, I know prayed 
with all his honest heart that the truth might shine down upon me too; 
but I saw no glimpse of heaven at all; I saw but a poor picture, an al- 
tar with blinking candles, a church hung with tawdry strips of red and 
white calico. The good kind W. went away humbly saying “that such 
might have happened again if Heaven so willed it.” I could not but 
feel a kindness and admiration for the good man. I know his works 
are made to square with his faith, that he dines on a crust, lives as 
chastely as a hermit, and gives his all to the poor. 


Alas, the spiritual dispositions of Thackeray were not precisely 
those of the Abbé Alphonse Ratisbon. If the simple and sanguine 
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temper of Waterton were doomed to disappointment on this occa- 
sion, we can still regard the incident as one of the rarest and most 
touching things in history. It might have won mention in Hazlitt’s 
“Of Persons One Would Wish To Have Seen,” if that fine essay 
had been written some fifty years later. 

When Waterton liked a man, he wanted to be sure of liking him 
for all eternity. Doctor Hobson—Richard Hobson, M. D. Cantab. 
—was his family physician and close friend. In the fyear follow- 
ing Waterton’s death, Dr. Hobson published a garrulcus book en- 
titled: “Charles Waterton: His Home, Habits, and Handiwork. 
Reminiscences of an Intimate and Most Confiding Personal Associ- 
ation For Nearly Thirty Years.” It testifies to the popularity of 
Waterton, rather than to the skill of the memoirist, that the book 
ran into a second edition within five months of its first appearance. 
The doctor’s affection and reverence for his friend are the most 


noticeable features of the large acreage of verbiage; but the read- 
er’s patience is sometimes rewarded. The doctor writes, referring 
to the apparition of our Lady and her shrine at La Salette, which 
Waterton had been visiting, 


He, of course, on his return, largely expatiated on it, and insisted 
on my chiming in with him to the full extent of his own self-conviction. 
He was amazed how I could be so obtuse and bigoted as not to be at 
once proselytized, expressing the greatest surprise that I was so per- 
verse and hoodwinked as not to go along with him even in his “toler- 
ant belief.” After earnestly expostulating with me, “I have,” he ob- 
served, “often heard it said that none are so deaf as those who won’t 
hear, but I can bear testimony that none are so blind as those who 
won't see.” Although we were both emphatic in our disputation, yet 
our controversy was invariably maintained with such a thorough con- 
viction of the sincerity of a sacred veneration for the cause we es- 
poused that a word of anger never escaped the lips of either of us. 
I entertain not the shadow of a doubt but that the Squire indulged to 
the fullest extent in the firm belief of the appearance of the apparition 
of the blessed Virgin to the two shepherd children: and that no 
argument, however sound or lucidly expressed and convincing to Pro- 
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testants, nor any amount of persuasive powers, however bewitchingly 
used, could have created an atom of doubt or disbelief in his mind. 


The good doctor was a patient and cheerful Boswell. His staunch 
Protestant ears had to submit to eulogies of the “Romish Church,” 
constantly pledged as the caput mundi against the Protestant caput 
mortuum. Nor was the Squire without his patience too. If the doc- 
tor obstinately refused to be saved, the zealous apostle, on the other 
hand, never allowed his temper to be affected. And this is a gentle 
courtesy not always achievable by zealous apostles. 


Waterton, it must be admitted, had certain advantages in his 
public and private bullying of English prejudices. Much can be 
forgiven a man whose ancestors fought at Cressy and Agincourt and 
Marston Moor, and are mentioned by Shakespeare in his “Richard 
II”. Moreover, he was a landed proprietor and unquestionably 
belonged to the gentry. Such a man is sure of being allowed con- 
siderable leeway on the score of amiable eccentricities. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful, however, whether the honest and fearless squire 
was aware of the indulgence his social position could command; 
but, whether or no, he never appeared nervous about over-straining 
it. He seized every opportunity of praising the Catholic Church 
and, in particular, the Jesuits. He always referred to the Reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century in terms of gross and most appalling 
disrespect. The only living thing he did not love and cherish was 
the rat, and he paid his respects to the reigning royal house by al- 
ways calling a rat a “Hanoverian rat,” because it “always contrives 
to thrust its nose into every man’s house when there is anything to 
be got.” 

The Rev. J. G. Wood thinks there were extenuating circumstances 
for the rudeness. 

The Watertons fared but badly in the stormy times of the Reforma- 
tion, and, preferring conscience to property, they retained their an- 


cient faith, but lost heavily in this world’s goods. The many coer- 
cive acts against Roman Catholics naturally had their effect, not only 
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on those who actually lived in the time of the Reformation, but upon 

their successors. A Roman Catholic could not sit in Parliament, he 

could not hold a commission in the army, he could not be a justice 
of the peace, he had to pay double land-tax, and to think himself for- 
tunate if he had any land left on which taxes could be demanded. 

He was not allowed to keep a horse worth more than five pounds, and 

more irritating than all, he had either to attend the parish church or 

to pay twenty pounds for every month of absence. In fact, a Roman 

Catholic was looked upon and treated as a wholly inferior being and 

held much the same relative position to his persecutors as Jews held 

towards the Normans and Saxons in the times of the Crusades. ....Wa- 
terton was, during some of his best years, a personal sufferer from 
these acts, and they rankled too deeply in his mind to be forgotten. 

Hence the repeated and most irrelevant allusions in his writings to 

Martin Luther, Henry VIII, Queen Bess, Archbishop Cranmer, Oliver 

Cromwell, Charles Stuart, “Dutch William” (mostly associated with 

the “Hanoverian rat” and the national debt), and other personages 

celebrated in history...On principle he refused to qualify as Deputy- 

Lieutenant and magistrate, because he had been debarred from doing 

so previously to the Emancipation Act. 

Charles Waterton was born on the ancestral domain of Walton in 
1782. He was the twenty-seventh Lord of Walton; and, through 
his father’s mother, ninth in descent from Blessed Thomas More, 
the martyred Chancellor of Henry VIII. The estate, no longer in 
the possession of the Watertons, is some three miles outside of the 
village of Wakefield and not far from Leeds. When he was ten, he 
was sent to Tudhoe, a village near Durham, to a private school 
conducted by a Catholic priest. This little school had a remote 
and very slight connection with Ushaw College, on the strength of 
which Waterton is sometimes erroneously described as having be- 
longed to that college. The article on Ushaw in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia does not include him among its distinguished sons. At 
the age of fourteen, he entered Stonyhurst where he remained for 
four years and completed his formal education. The Watertons 
had given several members to the Society of Jesus: they lie under 
ancient tombstones in the shadow of the chapel of Stonyhurst. The 
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traditional affection of the Watertons towards the Jesuits was deep- 
ened in Charles as a result of his four years with them. Through 
a long life he eagerly sought every opportunity of testifying in 
public and private to his affectionate reverence for them. One of 
his instructors, Father Clifford, a first cousin of Lord Clifford, not- 
ing the young naturalist’s tendency to range abroad—sometimes 
beyond bounds—questing for field-knowledge in his little private 
pursuit, thought he saw in him a budding Englishman whose adven- 
turous spirit would probably lead him out of his snug island home 
into trackless places at the ends of the earth. As a safeguard in 
such a contingency, he asked young Waterton to promise that he 
would never touch wine or intoxicating liquor. This promise 
Charles made and kept to the end of his life. 

After leaving Stonyhurst, with accomplishments that included 
facility in writing Latin verse and a love of English and of Latin 
literature, he spent two years at home with his father, during which 
time he acquired the reputation of being the most daring rider with 
the Lord Darlington fox-hounds. In 1802, he went to Spain and 
had a wild year of cholera and earthquakes, ending in a mad dash 
for home on a sailing vessel. A bold skipper had been found, 
who was willing to defy a cordon of brigs-of-war, maintaining a 
strict embargo on the shipping of Malaga. The weakened condition 
of Waterton’s health called for a gentler climate than that of York- 
shire, and in 1804 he voyaged to Demerara, British Guiana, on the 
sloping forehead of South America. It is close to the equator, and 
came into American notice prominently some years ago in the 
famous Venezuelan boundary-dispute. Here the young naturalist 
took charge of two estates belonging to his father and uncle. The 
death of his father two years later required his presence in England, 
but the new squire returned almost immediately to the tropics, where 
he continued in the administration of the estates for six years till 
the death of his uncle, when he was relieved of his double charge 
and felt free to indulge at leisure his pet hobby. 
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Then began the series of four journeys which are described in 
his famous book. Its full title indicates broadly the extent of the 
journeys and the years in which they were made: “Wanderings in 
South America, the North-West of the United States, and the An- 
tilles in the years 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824.” The writer in 
the London Times, to whom reference has been made, says that 
Waterton’s style is baroque and the least modern part of him, calling 
attention especially, as Sydney Smith had done already, to the 
elaborate apostrophes and the classical allusions and quotations. 
Yet, he is forced to admit that they are oddly in keeping with the 
general structure, like the statues on the fagade or roof of a build- 
ing. With these outworn little tricks of rhetoric, the style is curi- 
ously mould-proof and modern. “Many years ago,” Mr. Charles 
Livingston Bull tells us, “when reading this book for the first time, 
my boyish imagination was so fired that I determined the first 
opportunity should find me on my way to Waterton’s beloved 
Demerara, and in March of the year 1908, I sailed from New York 
on a journey in which I covered most of the country which he 
describes so well and so thoroughly.” A dead or superannuated 
style is not so wonder-working. 

While Waterton in his kindly and simple-hearted fashion, and 
probably under the influence of Sterne, makes expansive and flour- 
ishing gestures, he could be terse enough on occasion, and he 
possessed no mean mastery of the “difficult art of omission,” by 
means of which, if we believe Stevenson, it is possible to make an 
Iliad out of the ordinary issue of a daily newspaper. The Times 
critic admits that in one respect Waterton was thoroughly modern 
in having a journalist’s eye for good “copy,” and he cites the well- 
known adventure with a cayman. A cayman, or caiman, is a word 
one seldom hears now, and is the name of the larger species of 
alligator. 


It would be an easy task to write the headlines with which reporters 
would diversify the stories they got from him. Indeed, many of them 
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would have been cabled from Para or Georgetown to New York or 
London, and would have flared through the press of the world. One 
of his stories survives in its pristine sensationalism. Overnight a cai- 
man had taken a hooked bait attached to a rope, and Waterton wished 
to catch it alive. His people had the end of the rope and were or- 
dered to pull the reptile towards the shore. Waterton’s first idea was 
to thrust a mast into its mouth, thus making it harmless; but as the 
creature drew near, lashing the water in rage, he made a sudden 
plunge, leaped on its back, pulled up its forelegs to “serve as a bri- 
dle,” and in this heroic posture the pair were dragged out of the water 
and some forty yards over the sand. There is no reasonable doubt 
that the story was true, although it lost nothing in the telling. 


The writer goes on to give other instances of Waterton’s instinctive 
feeling for whatever would be of lively interest to readers. Among 
them he quotes the classic description of the sloth, the first accurate 
description of that strange beast in literature. This was the des- 
cription which moved Sydney Smith to make a memorable compari- 


son: “The sloth moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, 
and passes his whole life in suspense, like a young clergyman dis- 
tantly related to a bishop.” 

It is in this volume that Waterton enters an eloquent defense of 
the Jesuits against the stereotyped Protestant representations of 
Southey in his “History of Brazil.” He also showed himself ~ather 
careless of a certain phase of English temper by speaking kindly 
and sympathetically of Irish endurance under English misrule; and 
almost equally careless of the same temper by liking and praising 
Americans. Of all the famous English visitors to the United States, 
he is perhaps the only writer among them who met us and liked 
us and did not regard us from a lofty and superior eminence when 
telling his countrymen about us. Wilson’s “Ornithology of the 
United States” was the book which induced Waterton to go by way 
of New York on his fourth and last trip to Demerara. He saw the 
Hudson up to Albany, went across the state to Buffalo, visited Mon- 
treal and Quebec, and on his return to New York stopped at Lake 
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George and Saratoga, “a gay and fashionable place,” where he 
enjoyed the hotels, the waters, and the company. 

There is a pleasing frankness, and ease and becoming dignity, in 
the American ladies; and the good humor, and absence of all haughti- 
ness and puppyism in the gentlemen, must, no doubt, impress the 
traveller with elevated notions of the company who visit this celebrated 
spa. 

Of course he went to Philadelphia, where Wilson’s “Ornithology” 
had been printed. His comment on the city is interesting. 

Travellers hesitate whether to give the preference to Philadelphia 
or to New York. Philadelphia is certainly a noble city, and its en- 
virons beautiful; but there is a degree of quiet and sedateness in it, 
which, though no doubt very agreeable to the man of calm and do- 
mestic habits, is not so attractive to one of speedy movements. 
Waterton studied men more than birds while he was here. We 

must have been a rather crude nation in 1824, and yet Waterton 
has nothing but hearty approval of us, excepting for our habit of 
smoking. We still have the habit, but it is no longer especially 
characteristic. Waterton’s portrait of us may be flattering beyond 
our deserts; still it bears a more convincing air of being related to 
some sort of reality than do the caricatures and provincial bur- 
lesque of Moore and Dickens and the loose impressionism of their 
successors. It took at least courage, not to mention other virtues, to 
write and publish the following observation about the American: 

He has certainly hit upon the way (but I could not make out by 
what means) of speaking a much purer English language than that 
which is in general spoken on the parent soil. This astonished me 
much; but it is really the case. 

He bids us farewell in a kindly and generous spirit: 


Politicians of other countries imagine that intestine feuds will cause a 
division in this commonwealth; at present there appears to be no 
reason for such a conjecture. Heaven forbid that it should happen! 
The world at large would suffer by it. For ages yet to come, may 
this great commonwealth continue to be the United States of North 
America. 
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It is good to know that, if there are Englishmen like Mr. Kipling 
and the editor of the National Review, there are also Englishmen 
like Charles Waterton. 

After the publication of the “Wanderings,” Waterton settled 
down and married. His wife died a year after marriage. Her 
two maiden sisters thereupon yielded to the bereaved husband’s 
wishes and took over the care of his household, which now included 
an infant son. This arrangement continued in force till Waterton’s 
death forty years later. We see henceforth the country squire in- 
stead of the intrepid explorer; though the naturalist still remains 
uppermost. He is said to have been the first to create a bird-sanc- 
tuary by building a stone wall three miles in circumference and 
some eight or nine feet high around his park, besides making other 
elaborate provisions for protecting animal life and studying its 
habits. The results of his studies were published in a series of 
three volumes, interspersed with quaint bits of informal biography. 
His house stood on an island, approached by a single bridge, where 
the water-birds could be watched from a window. The park was 
a paradise for all living things except the unfortunate Hanoverian 
rat. There were frequent excursions to the continent in the com- 
pany of the two sisters, and Stonyhurst was regularly a port of call, 
especially during the Christmas season. 

It would be hard to imagine a happier life. But it was not the 
life of an epicure. The hardy habits of the wilderness persisted. 
Norman Moore, who lived with him towards the end, gives the 
squire’s morning order: it is substantially the same as that given 
by Dr. Hobson: 

He went to bed early, and slept upon the bare floor, with a block of 
wood for his pillow. He rose for the day at half-past three, and 
spent the hour from four to five at prayer in his chapel. He then 
read every morning a chapter in a Spanish life of St. Francis Xavier, 


followed by a chapter of “Don Quixote” in the original, after which 
he used to stuff birds or write letters till breakfast. 
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Breakfast was at eight. The Spartan quality of this regime cannot 
be fully appreciated unless one has experienced the chill of an 
English winter morning in an unheated house, and has been in- 
formed that Waterton’s early life in the tropics had made him deli- 
cately sensitive to cold. He hardly ever ate meat; his wildest in- 
dulgence was a cup of tea; he used to vex the good Doctor Hobson 
by rigorously observing all the fast days of the Church long after 
he had passed the age limit set for fasting. He had another habit 
which appalled the doctor. When Waterton was a young man and 
about to penetrate alone wild forests far from the medical resources 
of civilization, hé induced a surgeon to teach him how to open and 
close a vein so that he could bleed himself in an emergency; bleed- 
ing, by venesection, or by the application of leeches, was still the 
universal remedy for nearly every sort of ailment in the early days 
of the last century. Blood-letting became Waterton’s panacea. 
Even in his eighties he would not hestitate to “take away from twenty 
to twenty-four ounces of blood, with not merely temporary freedom 
from all suffering, but with all the permanent benefit that could be 
desired.” So writes Doctor Hobson in amazement. He could open 
and close a vein with either hand. Sometimes the knife was too 
much dulled by casual use about the house, and had to be sharpened 
after a futile attempt (in Waterton’s phrase) “to tap the claret.” 
Let modern science shake its incredulous head! 

The athlete’s joy in overcoming difficulties, which started him on 
early adventure, was something he never lost. When he was over 
forty, he climbed to the top of the cross on St. Peter’s in Rome, and 
left his glove on the point of the lightning rod. Pope Pius VII 
thought the glove impaired the usefulness of the lightning rod and 
ordered its removal. As no one was eager to assume the task, 
Waterton had to repeat his feat “to the amusement of his friends 
and the delight of the populace.” He also climbed to the top of 
the castle of St. Angelo and stood with one foot on the head of the 
angel. When he was over eighty, he could clamber to the top of 
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the highest oaks in his park. After this, the feats of the young 
men, who are the “human flies” of the “movies,” must appear tame. 
These well-authenticated accounts lend color to a Stonyhurst legend 
of Waterton’s school days. One day, in that juvenile mood, which 
is the terror of fond parents, he proceeded to prove to some of his 
scnoolboy friends that he could climb the face of the tower at the 
entrance of the college. The tower, built in the days of James I, 
rises in four courses of pillars one above another. Waterton had 
reached the fourth and highest course, and was preparing to negoti- 
ate a selected pillar when Father Rector appeared on the scene far 
below, and, to the disgust of everybody, peremptorily ordered the 
lad to descend at once. That night a storm blew down the very 
pillar Waterton was preparing to leg up when the Rector interfered. 
An examination of the fallen pillar disclosed the fact that there 
was an old crack straight through it, and it had been in such peril- 
ous condition that a slight jar would have overthrown it. The 
mended pillar has been restored to its place and serves to point a 
moral for succeeding generations. 

Modern science would probably like to know the secret of Water- 
ton’s pliability of limb in old age. The years forgot to harden his 
arteries. “When Mr. Waterton was seventy-seven years of age,” 
says Dr. Hobson, “I was witness to his scratching the back part of his 
head with the big toe of his right foot.” And, again the doctor’s 
own words must be given, “in the summer of 1861, when in his 
seventy-ninth year, Mr. Waterton, in one of his jocose moods, by a 
run of fifteen yards, bounded over a stout wire fence, without 
touching it hand or foot, and this I carefully measured to three feet 
six inches in height.” A Stonyhurst tradition—not a loud, boast- 
ful tradition: rather a shocked and somewhat politely modulated 
tradition—tells how the old naturalist would be as likely as not to 
enter a room full of company during the holidays, walking on his 
hands. What a terrible old man! Still, with all his informal 
ways, no one, we are told, felt like taking liberties with the squire. 
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Stonyhurst is a rich field for the lover of Waterton. In its mu- 
seum he can see the identical cayman which Waterton rode, together 
with the wooden hook and rope used on the famous occasion. 
Here, too, is a finely preserved sloth; and indeed, a large collection 
of specimens preserved by the naturalist’s own hands and according 
to a formula of his own, which he claimed to be superior to every 
known process of taxidermic art practised in his day. Latin in- 
scriptions in pentameter verse, of Waterton’s composition, often 
take the place of the usual learned labels. One semi-circular case 
is said by Dr. Hobson to have been the main ornament of the Water- 
ton home. The general inscription of the exhibit in this case is: 
“England’s Reformation Zoologically Illustrated.” A beautifully 
crested bird rests on a perch above a small fragment of granite in- 
scribed, “The Catholic Church Triumphant: Tu es Petrus, etc.” In 
front and below is a repulsive-looking crab, marked “Mother Law 
Church,” with eight villainous beetles, denominated “her dissenting 
fry.” On the right is a big, bloated, and hideous horned-toad, with 
a crested tail, which we are informed is Henry VIII. To the left, 
another fat toad, not charming by any means, stands for “Dutch 
William III.” Bishop Burnet, “The Rev.” John Knox, Old Nick, 
Archbishop Cranmer, Titus Oates, and Queen Bess are represented 
by loathsome subterraneous specimens of crawling animal life. 
There is a rumor that a temporary coolness sprang up between 
Waterton and Stonyhurst when the Rector of the college hesitated 
to manifest enthusiastic appreciation at the offer of this particular 
exhibit. 

Norman Moore’s account of Waterton’s last days deserves re- 
production. 


After breakfast we went with a carpenter to finish some bridges at 
the far end of the park. The work was completed, and we were pro- 
ceeding homewards when, in crossing a small bridge, a bramble caught 
the Squire’s foot, and he fell heavily upon a log. He was greatly 
shaken, and said he thought he was dying. He walked, notwithstand- 
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ing, a little way, and was then compelled to lie down. He would not 
permit his sufferings to distract his mind, and he pointed out to the 
carpenter some trees that were to be felled. He presently continued 
his route, and managed to reach the spot where the boat was moored. 
Hitherto he had refused all assistance, but he could not step from the 
bank into the boat and he said, “I am afraid I must ask you to help me 
in.” He walked from the landing-place into the house, changed his 
clothes, and came and sat in the large room below. The pain in- 
creasing, he rose from his seat after he had seen his doctor, and 
though he had been bent double with anguish, he persisted in walking 
up-stairs without help, and would have gone to his room in the top 
story, if, for the sake of saving trouble to others, he had not been in- 
duced to stop half-way in the sitting-room of his sister-in-law...The 
pain abated, and the next day he seemed better. In the afternoon 
he talked to me a good deal, chiefly about natural history. But he 
was well aware of his perilous condition, for he remarked to me, “This 
is a bad business,” and later on he felt his pulse often, and said, “It 
is a bad case.” He was more than self-possessed. A benignant cheer- 
fulness beamed from his mind, and in spite of fits of pain he frequent- 
ly looked up with a gentle smile, and made some little joke. Towards 
midnight he grew worse. The priest was summoned, and Waterton got 
ready to die. He pulled himself upright without help, sat in the mid- 
dle of the sofa, and gave his blessing in turn to his grandson, Charles, 
to his grand-daughter, Mary, to each of his sisters-in-law, to his niece, 
and to myself, and left a message for his son who was hastening back 
from Rome. He then received the last Sacraments, repeated all the 
responses, Saint Bernard’s hymn in English, and the first two verses of 
Dies Irae. The end was now at hand, and he died at twenty-seven 
minutes past two in the morning of May 27, 1865. 


The death of the squire was a calamity to his tenants and all the 
countryside, to Protestants and Catholics alike; for he was bountiful 
in his charity irrespective of creed. He disliked Protestantism 
thoroughly, but he could love those who practised it in good faith. 
Englishmen who differed with him in religion, and suffered from 
his irony, were willing to accept Thackeray’s judgment as final, that 
“he was a good man; his works were made to square with his faith, 
he dined on a crust, lived as chastely as hermit, and gave his all to 
the poor.” 
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The Thackeray episode in Rome, a touching evidence of Water- 
ton’s strong faith and his affection for his friends, ought to be 
coupled with another illustrating his love of dumb animals. It was 
his custom before going out on his afternoon walk to provide him- 
self with a crust against chance meetings with some of his animal 
friends. One goose, especially, used to wait for him hopefully 
every evening at the end of the bridge over the moat. Norman 
Moore was with Waterton one day when the usual crust had been 
forgotten. On approaching the bridge, the squire hung back. He 
looked troubled. “How shall we ever get past that goose?” and 
there was worry in his voice. The lord of the manor thereupon 
adopted the Fabian strategy of skulking among distant trees on 
various pretexts, with much reconnoitering of the bridge, till Mari- 
ana at the moat got tired waiting and waddled off. He could not 
bear, says Moore, “to give it nothing when it raised its bill.” 

Eminence in art and science does not often surpass itself in the 
most difficult art of all, that of life. And that is Charles Water- 
ton’s chief distinction. The sturdy \ uckshire squire was of a differ- 
ent type from that of the Oxford-bred Newman. But both men 
meet on a high plane of personal holiness, and in the grace of a 
Faith, superior to all the challenges of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. Excepting always the easy masters of fame, the student of 
literature is often at a loss to explain the survival of the chosen few 
in the deluge of oblivion which blots out the writers of every gen- 
eration. If a guess be allowed on the survival of Waterton, it 
would be concerned more with his personality than with his literary 
qualities: though it cannot be a commonplace style which lets an 
interesting man shine through. In these pelagian days, so busy 
upon the old futility of making conduct keep an upright position 
without supernatural supports, the wholesome personality of Charles 
Waterton can raise the average of sanity and cheerfulness on the 
favorite book-shelf. 





Miguel Molinos, Spanish Quietist 
MonTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


DUCATED Catholics have for long felt a certain sense of dis- 
comfort and embarrassment in the presence of the strange 
case of Miguel Molinos. As Pére Dudon says, they regarded 

it as bristling with marks of interrogation, without knowing where 
to turn for answers to the many perplexing questions to which it 
gives rise. No unprejudiced Life of Molinos, no impartial history 
of Quietism, existed. It was certainly not difficult to arrive at a 
statement of Quietist doctrine: Bossuet’s “Etats d’oraison” is easily 
consulted, and the famous sixty-eight condemned propositions are 
accessible to all. But historical fact was only to be had by labor- 
ious digging in the past, and even such industry would have helped 
but little without the use of manuscripts which have only now been 
made known. Meantime the Protestant view of the case prevailed 
even to the point of affecting Catholics. The “Recueil” of Jean 
Carnaud de la Croze (1688), the “Three Letters” of an anonymous 
Englishman (1688), Bishop Burnet’s communications in his Trav- 
els, Jurieu, Bruys, various old-school Protestant German writers 
of the eighteenth century, have made possible and credible in our 
times such works as the “Michael de Molinos” (German transla- 
tion 1855) of Carl Emil Scharling—the fairest certainly of the 
Protestant historians—, Heinrich Heppe’s bitter and biased “Ge- 
schichte der Quietistischen Mystik” (1875), the fanciful pictures 
in John Inglesant, the prejudiced elucubrations of Mrs. Lyttleton 
(Introduction to the old English translation of the “Spiritual 
Guide,” 1907) and, in America, John Bigelow’s “Molinos the 
Quietist” (1882). 

Catholic scholars, and shall I say even Catholic pastors and 
masters, are perhaps not free from blame for allowing erroneous 
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and misleading favorable views of Molinos and the Quietist move- 
ment to remain so long in ascendancy unchallenged. That re- 
proach, however, was removed by the appearance of Pére Dudon’s 
admirably full, accurate, and sound presentment of the whole mat- 
ter. His book is one of the series of “Bibliothéque de Théologie 
historique” published under the direction of the professors of theol- 
ogy in the Catholic Institute of Paris, a sufficient guarantee of 
fine workmanship and enlightened treatment. The learned writer 
traveled far in pursuit of fact and made full use for the first 
time of numerous manuscripts in the Vatican and other great lib- 
raries of Rome, as also in some of the leading libraries of France 
and Spain. A full bibliography of both manuscripts and printed 
books prefaces the work, an essential feature where so much new 
ground is broken. A Latin version of the extremely lengthy sen- 
tence is reproduced unabridged in the appendix, together with var- 
ious documents illustrative of other important points in this far- 
reaching history. The result of all this labor has been to pro- 
duce an almost complete manual of its subject, and a picture as 
thrilling as it is educative. The gratitude of Catholics concerned 
about the honor of their Church will be great, and it will be shared, 
I fancy, by the many unprejudiced and thoughtful non-Catholics, 
lovers of the truth at all costs, who realize that a difficult and com- 
plicated Catholic subject is more likely to be fairly and intellig- 
ibly treated by a Catholic expert of standing. 

One thing alone has been wanting to give finality to this work: 
an exhaustive examination of the archives of the Holy Office bear- 
ing on the case. That has not been possible to Pére Dudon in 
spite of his formal request, for these records have not yet been 
thrown open to students, though the day will assuredly come when 
the bona fide student will have as free access here as he has to the 
priceless papers of the Vatican since Leo XIII’s concession. 


*Le Quiétiste Espagnol Michel Molinos (1628-1896). Par Paul Dudon, de la 
Compagnie de Jésus. Paris, Beauchesne, 1921, pp. XXI—314. 
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One other point. The character of Molinos, even after Pére 
Dudon’s labors, remains a considerable enigma. Was he a hypo- 
crite and spiritual adventurer from the beginning? Or was he a 
priest of exceptional holiness, who fell from a high estate under 
the pressure of ambitions? When was he first false to his priestly 
vow? Did he hold his perverted maxims sincerely, and was he 
equally sincere in his recantation? His character is so supple, his 
temperament so still and closed, his bearing so composed and rev- 
erent, his speech and writing so measured and convincing, that 
the subtlest analysis fails to yield complete certainty on the enigma 
of his motives. The countless letters of spiritual direction which 
were impounded and joined to the Case, would no doubt throw 
much light on a tangled subject, but for the sight of these we have 
to wait a while. 

In spite of the great merits of Pére Dudon’s work, it does not 
seem to me to have attracted anything like the attention which its 
importance deserves. I therefore propose to attempt a few obser- 
vations on Molinos and the Quietist movement based chiefly on 
Pére Dudon’s book, in the hope that, however bare this outline may 
be, it may yet have the effect of sending my readers to the fascin- 
ating original. 

I 

Miguel Molinos was born in June, 1628, at the insignificant little 
township of Muniesa in the kingdom of Aragon and diocese of Sara- 
gossa, of a family in modest circumstances. He early began his 
studies for an ecclesiastical career, and at eighteen years of age, 
when still a simple cleric, he obtained a small benefice in the 
Church of San Andres at Valencia, to which city he removed to 
continue his studies. The date of his ordination is not known, 
but there is evidence that he was a Doctor of Theology in 1655. 
Of his life in Valencia little or nothing has come down to us. He 
preached a few missions and was spiritual director to a nunnery. 
No doubt he was already an assiduous student of the great mystical 
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writers, and very likely it was at Valencia that he first became ac- 
quainted with the works of Juan Falcén, a holy priest of the Order 
of Mercy, whose writings were impregnated with quietist notions. 

In 1663, at thirty-five years of age, came the great and complete 
change in his mode of life. He was nominated Procurator in Rome, 
to push on the Cause for Beatification of a Ven. Francis Jerome 
Simon, a cleric of Valencia, whose Processus, introduced years be- 
fore, was languishing. He arrived in Rome at the end of 1663. 
Very soon he began to acquire a reputation as an exceptionally 
helpful spiritual director. It was his custom after his daily Mass 
to turn round and address from the altar steps the few people who 
had assisted at it. His manner was impressive by its gravity and 
convincing earnestness. His style of writing is simple, clear, and 
attractive; he is entirely free from the artificial flourishes which 
defaced the Italian and Spanish of his time. Menendez y Pelayo 
speaks of him as a writer of the first order, sober, nervous and 
succinct, and adds that the merits of the style are observable even 
in the translations. If his spoken was like his written word, we can 
better understand the fascination which he exercised over people. 
Moreover the theme of spiritual prayer and the interior life was 
ever on his lips: this was the great attraction. The Italians have 
deep religious feelings, but they are a vocal race, greatly devoted 
to the exterior cult of religion. Nevertheless deep down in exter- 
ior people there is usually a craving for direct communing with 
God, which needs but to be aroused and properly directed to work 
a complete reformation in the most worldly, and the impression 
Molinos made in Rome seems to teach the lesson, as true today 
as it was then, that a single preacher of the interior life can work 
more permanent wonders in the soul than a whole cycle of fervent 
and well-organized missions. 

Molinos, though living in retirement and simplicity, became a 
great personage in Rome. The convert Queen Christina of Sweden 
was one of his penitents. Cardinals, princes and nobles sought his 
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direction, and he was highly esteemed by the Holy Father, the 
austere and deeply spiritual Innocent XI, whose sanctity was such 
that his Cause was introduced soon after his death. It is well to 
think and speak of him in connection with the Quietist movement as 
the Ven. Innocent XI: his sanctity is the best guarantee that Mo- 
linos was only condemned after a perfectly fair trial. Many of 
the clergy embraced his teaching, and were instrumental in spread- 
ing the new spirituality. His influence in the monasteries and con- 
vents of Rome was great. Society people began to retire from the 
world, and live disciplined and interior lives. Much of his direc- 
tion was done by writing. It is stated that at the time of his arrest 
12,000 letters were found in his lodgings. This is surely an exag- 
geration, but certainly his correspondence must have been enor- 
mous. If it exists, as assuredly much of it must, it is all locked 
away in the Archives of the Holy Office. Two letters of his on 
Mental Prayer (Cartas a un Caballero) were published at Rome 
in 1676; two other letters to a young gentleman, models of direc- 
tion, exist in Madrid (Dudon, p. 84 et seq); there are his reports 
as Procurator of the Cause which had brought him to Rome; and 
also some letters addressed in 1680 to Padre Oliva, the General of 
the Jesuits, wonderful examples of urbane controversy: very little 
else in the shape of correspondence is accessible to us. 

In 1675, after twelve years’ residence in Rome, appeared his 
famous book, the “Guia Espiritual,” or Spiritual Guide. The full 
and attractive title of the book is accurately rendered by the old 
English translation (London, 1688): “The Spiritual Guide which 
disentangles the soul, and brings it by the inward way to the frui- 
tion of Perfect Contemplation and the rich treasure of internal 
Peace.” The first edition was published in Rome in the original 
Spanish by Michele Ercole, but a translation into Italian appeared 
in the same year by the same publisher. Such was the popularity 
of the book that within ten years nineteen editions in Spanish or 
Italian had seen the light, and translations into Latin, French, Dutch, 
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English and German were published soon after Molinos’ condem- 


nation. 
It is a remarkable circumstance which must always be kept in 


mind, that the first edition of the “Spiritual Guide,” which was 
presented to the public by a Franciscan, Padre Giovanni di Santa 
Maria, bore not only the imprimatur of the Master of the Sacred 
Palace, Raimondo, afterwards Cardinal Capizucchi, O. P., but was 
prefaced by warmly eulogistic approbations from five distinguished 
theologians, a Discalced Trinitarian, qualificator of the Spanish 
Inquisition; the Minister-General of the Friars Minor, a qualificator 
of the Roman Inquisition; a former General of the Carmelites; 
a Definitor-General of the Capuchins; and finally Padre Martin 
Esparza, of the Society of Jesus, a professor of theology at the 
Roman College. It would hardly have been possible to furnish 
a more complete guarantee of irreproachable orthodoxy and sound 
spiritual teaching. The eulogies of these authorities are of the 
warmest: the “ardent zeal,” the “clear method,” the “remarkable 
style” of the author are exalted to the clouds. The Franciscan edi- 
tor in particular waxes eloquent on the merits of the book and the 
character of its author. No vain ambition of praise, he says, no 
terrestrial considerations, have weighed with the writer, but solely 
a pure love of the glory of God, a pure desire to advance Christian 
perfection. Overwhelmed by the numbers of Christians who come 
to him for direction and consolation, he has yet remained as de- 
tached and solitary as a hermit. Only a strong impulse of the Spirit 
of God caused him to write, nothing short of the express command 
of his confessor induced him to publish. The path now opened 
to souls is sure, is blessed, is sanctifying and salutary; it is the 
path of the freedom of the children of God, it is the path that leads 
to the summit of Christian perfection, etc. The success of the 
book was evidence of the spiritual hunger which existed, and it 
added greatly to the author’s reputation as a saintly priest and 
exceptional director. 
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It seems indeed strange at first sight that a book so highly com- 
mended by trusted experts should, twelve years later, have been 
utterly condemned, and subjected to the opprobrium of the Index. 
The truth is that the doctrines of Molinos which were condemned 
were not drawn from the “Spiritual Guide” or either of his two 
other published works, but from his voluminous letters and from 
his oral declarations during the trial and from the declarations of 
witnesses confirmed by him as true. The evidence thus collected 
throws light on Molinos’ real meaning in certain passages of the 
“Guide.” But superficially little appears in the book that is ob- 
jectionable, because it is nearly always possible to give an orthodox 
interpretation to his statements. True, great emphasis is laid on 
the doubtful doctrine of acquired contemplation, but that doctrine 
has never been condemned and is today both fashionable and flour- 
ishing. Perhaps the most obviously dangerous doctrine to be found 
in the “Spiritual Guide” is to confound an entirely natural state 
with the mystical state, and to take acquired for infused contempla- 
tion. This would naturally lead to erroneous and dangerous spir- 
itual direction. 

In spite of the favor with which the “Guide” was received, it 
did not escape at least oral criticism. Vigilant and zealous Jesuits, 
aware no doubt of the effects which Molinos’ teaching was begin- 
ning to have both in Religious houses and among laymen, began 
to express doubts about the soundness of his methods and views. 
Moreover they regarded with alarm his very advanced teaching on 
the subject of frequent Communion. In the same year that the 
“Guide” appeared (1675), Molinos had published a little tractate 
on daily Communion (“Breve Tratado de la Communion cuotidi- 
ana”). His views are far in advance of the Italians of that day, 
and are practically the view held by the modern Church. He ad- 
vocates daily Communion without daily Confession, provided peo- 
ple are not in mortal sin, and have had the leave of their Confes- 
sor. This doctrine was already being taught in Spain, but Pére 
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Dudon says that Molinos had formulated it with greater force and 
precision than any other writer. The usual Jesuit teaching fell 
considerably short of this. It did not admit of people in the 
world, and more particularly married people, communicating more 
than once a week. Should a Jesuit confessor desire to make an 
exception to this rule, he had to obtain leave from his Provincial. 
This, says Pére Dudon, was manifestly against the decision of the 
Congregation of the Council (1587), and it is interesting to note 
that one of the theologians who wrote an approbation of the “Breve 
Tratado” was a Jesuit, Nicolas Martinez, professor of theology 
in the Roman College. 


II 


The talk against Molinos and the Spiritual Guide first took con- 
crete shape in 1678 when a well-known Jesuit theologian, P. Got- 


tardo Bell’huomo, published a book on the subject of ordinary 
and mystical prayer. Molinos is not mentioned in it by name, but 
the arguments of the author are obviously directed against the new 
spirituality. This book was followed in 1680 by a far more im- 
portant and formidable attack on Quietism. The celebrated Jesuit 
preacher and writer, Paolo Segneri, came into the lists with a book 
entitled “Concordia tra la fatica e la quiete nell’orazione:” (Agree- 
ment between the active and passive states in prayer demonstrated.) 
Again Molinos is not mentioned by name, but the objective is equally 
obvious, and the dangerous points and possible evil results of Quiet- 
ism are driven home with great ability and eloquence. Both writ- 
ers, it seems to me, show a want of controversial skill in pushing too 
far the exclusive claims and necessity (at all costs) of meditation. 
Molinos had already said in the “Spiritual Guide” (Book I chap. 
XVI): “It is holy and good to meditate, and would to God that all 
men of the world practised it. And the soul which meditates, reas- 
ons, and considers with facilitie, ought to be let alone in that state, 
and not pushed to another higher, so long as in that of Meditation 
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she finds nourishment and profit.” The most rigorous Meditative 
could hardly desire a stronger insistence on his point of view. 

In 1680 Segneri’s “Concordia” was denounced to the Inquisi- 
tion. In the Spring of 1681 the “Spiritual Guide” was likewise 
denounced to that Tribunal (Dudon p. 135). Full particulars of 
the circumstance and the result have not yet become known, but it 
is certain that the book was not condemned. As regards the “Con- 
cordia,” the Ven. Innocent XI appointed a Commission consisting 
of three Cardinals to examine the book. The first, Cardinal Capi- 
zucchi, had passed the “Guide” when Master of the Sacred Palace, 
the second, the learned Franciscan, Cardinal Lauria, was known to 
appreciate it highly, and the third, Cardinal Ricci, was a penitent 
of Molinos. There is no need to see partiality on the part of the 
Pope in these appointments. He had simply selected Cardinals ex- 
pert in the argument, and in whose character and spirituality he 
had every confidence. As a result of this examination both Seg- 
neri’s and Bell’huomo’s books were put on the Index. The decree 
is dated November 26, 1681. But the Commission, while condemn- 
ing the Jesuit view, decided that a Circular should be issued, warn- 
ing Ordinaries of the possible abuses of the prayer of Quiet. Noth- 
ing could more completely prove its impartiality. 

Much influence was brought to bear to save Segneri from con- 
demnation. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, Cosimo III, who held 
him in great veneration, wrote an eloquent letter in his favor to 
Cardinal Alderano Cybo, the Secretary of State, who replied that 
the apostolic zeal of Segneri was well known in Rome, that his 
book had been examined with the greatest care, but that unfortun- 
ately “it had not been possible to approve the manner in which 
he explained his doctrine.” At the same time Piermatteo Petrucci. 
Superior of the Oratorians at Jesi, an ardent adherent of Molinos, 
and himself the author of numerous books of a pronounced Quietist 
tendency, was selected as Bishop of Jesi by the Holy Father, and 
consecrated by Cardinal Cybo. The justification of Molinos thus 
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seemed strikingly complete: the book written against him by one 
of the greatest figures in the Church of that day, is condemned; 
his own book is freed by authority from all suspicion; and the most 
active and prominent of his supporters is raised to the episcopate 
with every mark of high approbation. 

But the doubts that had been raised about the soundness of Mo- 
linos’ spirituality, and the rumors that began to gain currency con- 
cerning immoralities in his private life, caused the controversy to 
continue in spite of the express approval of the Holy See. P. Ales- 
sandro Regio, a Clerk Regular Minor, brought out a small book in 
Latin entitled “A Golden Key with which to open the errors of 
Miguel Molinos.” The author professes to find in the “Spiritual 
Guide” all the doctrines of the Beghards condemned at the Council 
of Vienne (A. D. 1311-1312). That is surely very strained and 
very tactless argument. Is it likely that the Master of the Sacred 
Palace and the distinguished theologians who approved the 
“Guide,” would be so ignorant (it is the only word) as to pass over 
error so gross and obvious as the eight condemned propositions of 
the Beghards? Regio’s book was promptly placed upon the Index 
and it is there till this day, as also is Bell’"huomo’s. The same de- 
cree, December 16, 1682, included a reply (Lettera di Risposta) 
of Segneri’s. It is impossible to avoid the impression that the Jes- 
uit handling of these first stages of the Molinos business, does not 
evidence the tact and ability which one is accustomed to in the many 
great affairs with which the Order has dealt. It almost seems as if 
Innocent XI regarded them as wanting in impartiality, and this may 
have been due to insistence by them in argument on their own sys- 
tem of meditation, instead of limiting themselves to exposing er- 
ror. Be that as it may, while we are most grateful for the part 
the Order played in showing up dangerous and corrupting doctrine, 
it is perhaps rather the report of the Archbishop of Naples (Carac- 
ciolo), the Memorial of Cardinal Albizzi, the arguments of the 
Pope’s confessor, Padre Maracci, and the practical labors of Padre 
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Francesco Marchese of the Oratory, that finally opened the eyes 
of the Ven. Innocent XI and wrung from him the historic cry: Ver- 
amente siamo stati ingannati—‘‘we have indeed been deceived!” 
In all this we have another refutation of the idle fable that the just 
man, Miguel Molinos, was overthrown by base intrigues of wicked 
Jesuits. Mr. Bigelow (page 25) goes so far as to say that to do the 
will of the Jesuits in this business was the price that Louis XIV was 
required to pay “for the license they gave him to violate any or all 
the commands of the Decalogue”! 

Padre Marchese, whose apostolic life in Rome brought him in 
contact with all sorts of people, began to notice the errors professed 
by numbers of people who had come under Quietist directors. He 
was a man of moderate views, on good terms with Molinos, and he 
discussed with him and Petrucci the result of his observations. He 
also consulted Cardinal Casanata, the Pro-Vicar, who ordered an in- 
quiry into the whole matter. From the result, Padre Marchese was 
able to prove that the prevailing disorders really proceeded from, 
and represented the results of Quietist teaching. He drew up a 
Memorial on the subject which obtained the approval of a number 
of representative theologians. This practical method was the right 
way of proceeding: controversial attacks on the letter of a book 
so little susceptible on the surface of criticism, could only yield 
uncertain results: if there were germs of evil hidden in its doctrine, 
these could nowhere be so satisfactorily looked for as in the lives 
of its author’s disciples. 

The evidence against Molinos of corrupt teaching and immoral 
life gradually became so strong, that the Cardinals of the Holy 
Office, with the approval of the Pope, issued an order for his ar- 
rest. This took place on the 18th July 1685. Pére Dudon pub- 
lishes a letter dated March 21, 1680, from the General of the Jes- 
uits, Padre Oliva, relating to the Quietist.storm, which should ef- 
fectually dispose of the bogey of a “Black Pope” as the real ruler 
of the Church. “My hand,” writes P. Oliva, “is not sufficient if it 
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is not sustained by the arm of him who is all-powerful, giving me 
increase of authority and the credit of his patronage...He does 
not refuse me audience, nor by the mercy of God am I out of favor. 
But interviews are rare, and the adversaries of the Society have a 
free hand to obscure and befog the situation.” This does not sound 
like the language of a man who rules the Pope and dominates the 
Roman Congregations. 

The trial of Molinos was protracted; it lasted quite two years. 
Seventy witnesses were examined. The original process is not yet 
accessible, but Pére Dudon has discovered an epitome of it which 
gives all questions and answers in summary. The accused was not 
once put to the torture. He confirmed the evidence of the witnesses 
against him, with all of whom he was confronted. He admitted 
the charges of immorality as material facts, but pleaded that he 
was at the time not responsible for his actions. He continued to 
plead and attempt to justify himself for a long time, no doubt elo- 
quently and plausibly. Then came a change. In May, 1687, after 
nearly two years’ imprisonment, he pleaded guilty, throwing him- 
self on the mercy of the Church, acknowledging his errors and ad- 
mitting his immoralities. He was condemned to imprisonment for 
life, and in addition the mild penance was imposed upon him of 
saying five mysteries of the Rosary and the Apostles’ Creed daily. 
He made his abjuration on September 3, 1687 in the Dominican 
Church of the Minerva in the presence of twenty-three Cardinals 
and a large concourse of the élite of Rome. For a description of 
that dramatic scene I must refer the reader to Pére Dudon’s graphic 
pages. The lengthy, carefully drawn, and minutely detailed sen- 
tence, may also be studied by those who desire a full statement of 
the condemned man’s errors and offenses. 

The theory favored by Protestants of Molinos’ innocence, and 
of the consequent purity of his life and teaching, would oblige us 
to believe that the whole of this sentence is an elaborate invention. 
The admissions of Molinos, showing unparallelled abnormality of 
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mind, are such as no man could possibly have invented. The docu- 
ment bears the impress of truth on the fact of it, and is now fully 
borne out by the Summary of the Trial which Pére Dudon has dis- 
covered, for no one could argue that this, too, is an invention. Mo- 
linos was fairly tried and justly condemned: the deep regard in 
which he was held by the Ven. Innocent XI is sufficient proof of 
the fact. If all the world were Catholic it would be better that the 
unfortunate man’s name were left in the oblivion to which the 
Church consigned it. But unfortunately his life and just fate are 
used by people outside the Church in an endeavor to discredit the 
Church and prove her the author of detestable deceits and villain- 
ies. It therefore becomes a duty to place the fact of immoral 
teaching beyond dispute. For that purpose the most convincing 
proof of all would be certain of Molinos’ letters of direction. The 
worst feature of his teaching, to my mind, is his theory connected 
with the diabolical possession. This theory is not to be found in 
the “Spiritual Guide,” but in his direction, oral and written, he 
taught that the power of the Devil could be too strong for man, and 
that man was not responsible for certain sins under such diabolical 
possession: in other words that Grace was not always sufficient, and 
that the will under violence was free from guilt or responsibility. 
The consequences of such teaching, in face of the extreme fragility 
of human nature, can easily be imagined. 

Fortunately one letter of Molinos is accessible in which he gives 
a practical illustration of his doctrine (Dudon, p. 196). The pas- 
sion of anger is concerned. A certain Sister Teresa had given way 
to violent anger and quarreling with some women in a village street. 
The parish priest refused her Communion until she should have 
reconciled herself by confession. She replied that she was unaware 
of any matter requiring confession, and quoted her spiritual direc- 
tor, Molinos, and his doctrine. The priest wrote to Molinos to tell 
him of so singular an aberration. It is the reply to this which 
exists. “‘So, Reverend Sir,” it begins, “if you had heard Job blas- 
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pheme against God you would forthwith have set him down for a 
sinner, and yet the Holy Spirit assures us in omnibus his non pec- 
cavit Job....I have the most assured means of knowing that Suor 
Teresa is a holy soul, etc.” It is easy to imagine from this instance 
the line he would take with other sins. 

In addition to the Decree of the Inquisition, the Cardinals pressed 
the Holy Father for a formal Bull of condemnation. This was 
issued on November 20, 1687: it contains the famous sixty-eight 
propositions. These may be seen in Denzinger’s Enchiridion, also 
in Cavallera’s Thesaurus, and, in French, at the end of Bossuet’s 
“Etats d’Oraisons.” All Molinos’ writings, whether printed or man- 
uscript, including letters, were prohibited in globo and placed on 
the Index. After the condemnation a considerable panic set in, and 
the cause of true inward and spiritual religion received a severe 
set-back. There must have been much good material among the 
humble followers of Molinos, people who had been drawn to him 
solely by the desire of leading a serious, interior, and disciplined 
life, people of quiet disposition to whom there had been no necessity 
to unfold the horrors of the doctrine of diabolical possession. I 
cannot find that any attempt was made to get at them, and continue 
them in the probably quite innocent and beneficial life of the Spirit 
which they were leading. The influence of the Meditatives became 
paramount. Segneri’s “Concordia” was, after correction, deserv- 
edly withdrawn from the Index in 1691, but, on the other hand, 
Father Benet Fitch’s “Rule of Perfection” was forbidden in 1689 
and Surin’s “Catéchisme Spirituel” in 1695. They remain on the 
Index to this day. 

Of Molinos’ life in prison, after condemnation, not a single fact 
has reached us: we only know the end,—that he died December 28, 
1696 after receiving the last Sacraments with every manifestation 
of a sincere repentance. He never denied a single article of the 
Faith, nor did he attempt to withdraw, or wish to withdraw, a single 
soul from Catholic union. The last words of his “Spiritual Guide” 
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are those of any loyal son of the Church: “The whole of which 
(book), humbly prostrate, I submit to the correction of the Holy 
Catholic Roman Church.” And in the end he submitted not only 
his book but his life to her correction. The sequestration from the 
world to which he was condemned can, after his pitiful fall, have 
seemed only a merciful dispensation, and we may well believe that 
the benignant chastisement and fostering care of the Church to 
which he had submitted, together with long years of retired life 
which he undoubtedly loved, may have enabled him in the end to 
purify himself from all false doctrine and die a peaceful proficient 
of true inward spirituality. 





Liberal Studies and Moral Aims 
A CRITICAL SURVEY OF NEWMAN’S POSITION 
TimoTuy Corcoravy, S. J. 

I 


EVENTY-FIVE years have elapsed since, in the interval be- 

tween the Falls of 1851 and 1852, John Henry Newman com- 

posed, delivered publicly, and issued in book form his “Dis- 
courses on University Education.” 

Rare indeed are those treatises in English, setting forth a theory 
of education, which can be praised as being not only sustained ex- 
positions of constructive thought, but also choice models of that high 
dignity of style and mastery of expression befitting an arduous syn- 
thesis of intellectual principles. Such a union of matter and form 
is found in Plato and Quintilian, writers on education during the 
Classical Period. It is found again in Sadolet, Vives, and Mure- 
tus, during that reversion to classical ideals in educatiou which was 
so marked a characteristic of Renaissance culture. It was not the 
possession of Milton or Locke, or of any other English writer, until 
in the middle of the last century Newman composed in England, 
and delivered in Dublin, his “Discourses on the Scope and Nature 
of University Education, addressed to the Catholics of Dublin.” 
The weekly parts into which these “Discourses” were divided were 
in the early winter of 1852 published in that city; were recast and 
condensed some seven years later; and are now entitled “The Idea 
of a University, Defined and Illustrated.” Within the past twenty- 
five years the influence of Newman’s method of stating his views 
on education, no less than that of his views in themselves, has be- 
come widespread. Sir A. Quiller-Couch, at Cambridge, has directed 
special attention to this one work of Newman, and he has had not- 
able echoes in America. Even the London Times, when in De- 
cember, 1915, it declared itself, characteristically, in the words: 
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Newman has not been accepted as a great educational writer, ex- 
cept by Roman Catholics of the intellectual type. We understand that 
there is one British University in which teachers-in-training read his 
work as a “set book,” but that is a Catholic University, 

yet subjoined the excellent advice: 

We venture to urge the the re-reading of Newman’s work for its edu- 
cational stimulus as well as for its literary style. 

On both these issues, indeed, “The Idea of a University” will most 
amply repay reflective study. To trace that “idea” through the 
preface and the nine discourses to which the original ten (the weekly 
addresses delivered in Dublin in the spring and summer of 1852) 
are now reduced, and to expound it in its recurrent forms, is a 
splendid intellectual exercise. In no section of the “Discourses” 
is there a finer sample of Newman’s superb power than in the three 
devoted to the definition and illustration of his concept of liberal 
education. Knowledge Its Own End, Knowledge Viewed in Rela- 
tion to Learning, Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Professional 
Skill form a unit in themselves, with a specific aim and a clear-cut 
result in the field of thought—an aim and a result summarized in 
the first of the three titles, and so furnishing a line of solution for 
the problems raised in the two sequels. The definition of New- 
man’s “idea” is always recurrent, but always presents a new facet 
or aspect of its content. Illustration is varied, cumulative, superbly 
suasive throughout these three discourses on knowledge. Newman 
was not mistaken in his choice of a definitive title. He excelled in 
defining and illustrating his “idea,” and both aspects of his literary 
art will richly reward the keenest analytical examination. 

That his idea of liberal knowledge, declared in his own words to 
be “the scope of a universit, ,’ was fully open to critical investiga- 
tion, Newman himself was conscious. Three separate strands of 
evidence as to his state of mind on this dominant issue, all falling 
within the years 1851-1854, may be here adduced in a summary 
form. He wrote his /ntroductory in the autumn of 1851, and in 
it affirmed that he was about to expound an idea which he had 
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really lived at Oxford, and which was absolutely unaltered since. 
“The views . . . . have grown into my whole system of thought, 
and are, as it were, part of myself. Many changes has my mind 
gone through; here it has known no variation or vacillation of 
opinion.” He was going, as he declared in writing to himself, to 
“import into Ireland . . . . Oxford . . . . in its principles, ways, 
methods, and arguments.” He claimed that these Oxford princi- 
ples were consonant with the idea of a Catholic university which 
it was his mission to organize and direct; for 
the principles, which I can now set forth under the sanction of the 
Catholic Church, were my profession at that early period of my 
life . . . . They did but take greater hold upon me as I... . ap- 
proached in sentiment and desire to Catholicism; and my sense of their 
truth has been increased with the experience of every year since I have 
been brought within its pale. 


But he was quite conscious that his concept of university educa- 


tion, the Oxford concept, was open to critical review; this avowal 
he made immediately after the avowal of the unchanged state of 
his mind. 

The principles I would maintain on the subject of Liberal Educa- 
tion, although those, as I believe, of the Catholic Church, are such 
as may be gained by the mere experience of life . . . . they are dic- 
tated by that human prudence and wisdom which is attainable where 
grace is quite away .... They may be held by Protestants as well 
as by Catholics; they may .... be taught by Protestants to Catho- 
lics. 

This “true Philosophy of Education,” whose principles are “those 
of the Catholic Church,” might, he declared, “be understood better 
and held more firmly, by Protestants than by ourselves,” possibly 
just because it is a philosophy “founded on truths in the natural 
order.” The views here advanced amount to an assertion that the 
philosophy of education which was lived, elaborated, and main- 
tained at Oxford in the generation before the year 1845, three 
centuries after Oxford had quitted the fold of Catholic education 
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and Catholic truth, yet embodied “the principles of the Catholic 
Church on the subject of Liberal Education.” The strength of this 
assertion, too, is obviously not unconnected with the view that this 
“true philosophy of education” is just a natural science. On both 
these issues, and on many matters of fact implicit in them, there 
was evidently room for critical discussion. 

That Newman soon had cause to realize this, is made clear by 
a remarkable Jntroduction, which in the Dublin edition of 1852 
was apparently intended to be placed between the Preface (of 
twenty-five pages) and the first or /ntroductory Discourse actually 
delivered. That /ntroduction was of scarcely one page in length; it 
is found in one copy alone, as far as can be ascertained, of that first 
edition of the “Discourses;” and it has at its conclusion the following 
clause: “(To the binder of the volume. Cancel this introduction. )” 
The binder failed to do so in one instance, which enables the con- 
tents of that one page to be cited here: 

As misconceptions may arise with regard to some of the points treated 
in the following pages, in consequence of the impossibility of intro- 
ducing at once all the safeguards and explanations which they respec- 
tively require, the Author would observe, 

1. That he is treating here of the object of a University in the 
abstract and in its idea; 2. that, as such, its object is knowledge, as 
such; 3. but that a Catholic University will, in all its regulations and 
appointments, and in its routine, distinctly recognise Catholicism; and 
4. that for its integrity, though not for its essence, it ought to be 
invested with a coercive power, enforcing order, discipline, and re- 
ligious and moral behaviour on its subjects. 

Some of the phrases of this cancelled introduction (those under 
clauses 1, 2, especially), were later on inserted incidentally in the 
recast English edition, in scattered places. The impression which 
this page leaves is fairly clear. Discussion had arisen in the months 
of the summer and early autumn of 1852 as to the compatibility of 
the Oxford idea of liberal knowledge and the Oxford philosophy 


of education, as affirmed in the Preface and expounded in ten 
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“Discourses,” with the Catholic concept of a Catholic university. 
The Preface, though specially written later than the “Discourses” 
—issued every week in parts, while being delivered at the Dublin 
Rotunda—was for a while at least felt by Newman not to have 
removed all grounds for a critical attitude towards his declaration 
of principles. 

That there were evident grounds for such a critical attitude was 
realized by Newman himself when he came to examine the com- 
mission to organize the Catholic University of Ireland issued by 
Pope Pius IX by his Brief Optime noscitis, dated March 20, 1854. 
In this fully explicit letter of direction, the Holy See declared its 
surprise that the Catholic University had not been constituted, and 
referred to the apostolic confirmation of the decrees of the National 
Synod of 1850 on its establishment and to the subsequent apostolic 
letters issued on May 3, 1852, to the same effect. A meeting of 
the Irish episcopate was now directed to be held under the presi- 
dency of the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Cullen, at Dublin, with 
its primary business defined as the making of speedy arrangements 
for the erection and opening of “this Catholic University.” The 
exceptionally important Brief concludes with a fully explicit defini- 
tion of what “this Catholic University” must be, in its aims, spirit, 
and methods of education. Here is affirmed “The Idea of a Uni- 
versity” as conceived by the Holy See, and directed to be realized 
forthwith in Ireland. The organizing assembly, writes Pope Pius 
IX to the bishops of Ireland, is to be the place where 


Episcopal solicitude will prompt the taking of timely measures to 
ensure that the university will fully correspond to the dignity and 
the inviolate character of the name of Catholic which adorns it. It 
will be the task of the Bishops to exert the most watchful care in pro- 
viding that our Divine religion will be the soul of the entire aca- 
demic education. Therefore, let the holy fear and reverence of God 
be cherished and developed, the deposit of Faith be kept intact; let all 
branches of science expand in the closest alliance with religion, all 
types of study be enlightened by the bright rays of Catholic truth, and 
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the educative force of sound teaching be rigorously maintained. What- 
ever is uttered from the supreme See of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, the entirely safe haven for the whole Catholic communion, 
the mother and mistress of all churches, is to be believed and received 
as Catholic. Whatever differs from that teaching is to be vigorously 
and unflinchingly rejected. Let all errors and all novelties from secu- 
lar sources be repelled and cast out. Let the professors of the uni- 
versity show themselves in all ways models of well-doing, in their 
teaching and in their integrity and dignity of life. They should have 
nothing more at heart than to fashion with all care the minds of 
young men to the practice of religion, to uprightness of conduct, and 
all virtuous dealing; and to educate them zealously in letters and 
sciences according to the mind of the Church Catholic, the pillar and 
the guarantee of truth. 

The Brief concludes by mention of the previous choice of Dr. 
Newman as rector of the new university; and in approving of it, 
with mention of his conspicuous personal qualities and knowledge 
and religious zeal, expressed the Pope’s will that he should enter 


on the duties of his office. 


On the concluding section of this important letter expressing the 
aims and requirements of the Holy See in erecting the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Ireland, Newman would appear to have pondered deep- 
ly. The official “Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman” by Wil- 
frid Ward (I., 368), gives us a brief but sufficient extract from 
Newman’s personal records, to let us see that the writer of “The 
Idea of a University” gave marked attention to the profound dis- 
tinction between what one may call the “Oxford idea” and the 
Roman and Catholic concept of the scope, nature, and aims of the 
university which Newman was now about to administer. His notes 
run as follows. (Here, as elsewhere in quotations, the italics have 
been added by the present writer.) 

“Divina nostra religio tanquam anima totius litterariae institutionis ;” 
that is, the form. “Omnes disciplinae” are to go forward in the most 


strict league with religion; that is, with the assumption of Catholic 
doctrine in their intrinsic treatment; and the professors are directly 
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to mould, “totis viribus,’ the youth to piety and virtue, and to guard 

them, in literature and science, in conformity with the Church’s teach- 

ing. I wrote on a different idea my “Discourses on University 

Education” in 1852. 

The traditional character of the idea of a university so finely and 
so amply expressed in the concluding section of the Roman letter 
of 1854 will be obvious to all students of education who are con- 
versant with the creative age of European universities, that is, from 
the twelfth century to the close of the fifteenth. This concept was 
fully maintained in the Renaissance as well as in the Middle Ages; 
it was characteristic of Newman’s own University of Oxford in the 
epoch of its European influence and of its academic greatness. At 
that time its faculty of arts issued into and was knit closely to its 
great professional faculties: like every European university, its 
function was to produce trained professional workers for expert 
service in Church and State. When the religious revolt came, and 
when Oxford accepted the injunction of the Tudors to abandon all 
teaching of canon law, the organized study of theology and « 
all the other professional sciences wilted and died away. The same 
decay affected the major or scientific studies of the faculty of arts. 
The four advanced sections of the traditional seven liberal arts, 
the pure and the applied sciences, also became atrophied; they had 
been the natural route from language studies into professional stu- 
dies. Newman provides in his seventh discourse, on Knowledge 
Viewed in Relation to Professional Skill, his list of university sub- 
jects fitted for giving “real exercise [to] the judgment,” a “rule of 
selection by which the different parts of learning may be classed 
for our purpose.” It does not contain any exact or applied science, 
nor any professional subject. He was, indeed, as he expressly de- 
clared, ousting them from their historic position in European uni- 
versities. “I am arguing, and I shall argue, against Professional 
or Scientific Knowledge as the sufficient end of a University edu- 
cation.” What he had set himself to do was to formulate a philos- 
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ophy of education that would afford a justification of the actual 
academic position of Oxford in his own times. There it had come 
to pass that the preliminary or language section of the historic 
faculty of arts (all the later branches and all the subsequent pro- 
fessional schools having perished in decay) had assumed to itself 
the entire functions and scope of a university. That fragment called 
for a philosophy of self-justification, and this new philosophy of 
education was superbly formulated by Newman in the discourses 
on his idea of a university. If the citadel of his university could 
be defended, it would have been defended by his mighty pen. 
His argument was rigorous, coherent, unflinching in its assertions 
and in its avowals; with admirable fearlessness he traced out all 
its consequences. But the consequences were startling indeed; an: 
when he read the enunciation of the only true “idea of a university” 
in the clear and decisive utterances of the Holy See, he found him- 
self confronted with the traditional doctrine of Christian Europe, 
and realized that he himself, two years before, had formulated “a 
different idea,” the Oxford philosophy of liberal education, new 
in the world of European culture, and by no means true. 


II 


What was this philosophy of education, this justification of Ox- 
ford to itself, which proved divergent from the broad current of 
cultural tradition? It may be briefly set forth in Newman’s own 
terms, both as to its originating postulates and as to its explicit 
consequences. It is set out by Newman in the three discourses on 
the nature of liberal knowledge, which are the intellectual core 
and seed-bed of his whole work on the scope and nature of a uni- 
versity. 

“ Knowledge which is its own end I call Liberal Knowledge; I 
educate for it: I make it the scope of a University.” “That alone 
is liberal knowledge which stands on its own pretensions, which is 
independent of sequel, expects no complement.” A game of crick- 
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et is bodily exercise, and is “liberal;” a treatise on surgery is in- 
tellectual, and has no “liberal” quality, because it is professional. 
Commerce “affords scope for the highest and most diversified pow- 
ers of mind,” but is not liberal at all. “The highest pursuits lose 
the specific character [of being] liberal when they minister to some- 
thing beyond them;” the very nobility of their end makes them 
the farther from being “liberal.” “Theoiogy, if represented by 
the catechism, loses the particular attribute” of being liberal; to 
keep that attribute, it must remain in the speculative order, must be 
its own end, must not be useful or yield fruit. Applied in the 
catechism, or used “for the purposes of the pulpit,” it ceases to 
be liberal, just “as a labourer’s hand loses its delicateness.” No 
wonder, then, that if students at a university “use physical sciences 
for the purpose of fruit,” if they apply chemistry or physiology to 
medicine, for instance, their studies cease to be liberal, just as 
when theological science is used for preaching or for teaching Chris- 
tian truth. It is of the essence of liberal knowledge that it be “its 
own end;” it must serve no other end, however intellectually or 
morally great, under penalty of “losing its specific character” of 
being “liberal.” This liberal knowledge, “self-sufficient and com- 
plete” in itself, is “the scope of a University;” and, having “its 
end in itself, it has its use in itself also.” 

That use must be strictly “in itself’: otherwise it ceases to be 
“liberal;” it is denatured, if the word may be borrowed from an ap- 
plied science. It must not externate itself in work or results, under 
the same annihilating penalty. Hence it is strictly static, connoting 
a finished and completed “state of mind,” “majestically calm,” 
characterized by a “philosophical repose” which “is almost the re- 
pose of faith.” A liberal education is to produce “a habit of mind 
which lasts through life, of which the attributes are freedom, equit- 
ableness, calmness, moderation, and wisdom”—attributes which do 
not include any element of work, service, or external action. Such 
is the scope of a university. No wonder that it excludes any “pro- 
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cess of training by which the intellect is formed or sacrificed to some 
specific profession, or study, or science,” as Newman affirms. No 
wonder that the advancement of learning itself, in Newman’s “The 
Idea of a University,” has a cold welcome indeed. Its presence 
must be tolerated in deference to an unenlightened public opinion 
outside: but it must be made to realize that it is quite out of place; 
it comes too close to the concept of “professional” to be “liberal” — 
“the scope of a university.” “Nor am I banishing, far from it, the 
possessors of deep and multifarious learning from my ideal Uni- 
versity; they adorn it in the eyes of men; I do but say that they 
constitute no type of the results at which it aims.” As if such a 
statement were not an absolute decree of banishment in the academic 
order! 

Yet this rigorous limitation of the scope of a university is only 
the basis and starting-point for another tremendous and far-reach- 
ing limitation established in Newman’s idea of a university and 
philosophy of education. Had his concept reached its term in the 
doctrine set out above, and had he not given his principles their 
ultimate issue, the divergence between Newman’s idea and the con- 
cept of the whole European tradition of education would not have 
struck himself so forcibly when he read the apostolic letter of 
March, 1854. His philosophy of education would remain an in- 
teresting mental plea for that Oxford of 1850 where, as Professor 
Adamson shows on contemporary evidence in his chapters in the 
“Cambridge History of English Literature” (reprinted August, 
1925), out of over 1500 students, modern history could claim 
eight; chemistry, five and a half; botany, six; medicine, none; Ara- 
bic, Sanscrit, Anglo-Saxon, none; and the multitude, of one mind, 
were students of litterae humaniores, that liberal knowledge which 
is “its own end.” But there is more. Newman was unflinching in 
facing the consequences of his own enunciation of what “Knowledge 
Its Own End” necessarily involved, not in the natural content and 
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aims of liberal knowledge alone, but as to the far more serious is- 
sue of moral education. 

Liberal education, to be “its own end... self-sufficient and com- 
plete,” to be able to “have its use in itself” and thereby “have its 
end in itself also,” has to face squarely the issue of its relation to 
moral education. “Education is a high word: it is commonly 
spoken of in connection with religion and virtue,” is a sentence 
which meets us in the sixth section of the discourse on Knowledge 
Its Own End; and the adverb is an advance signal. This common 
apprehension must be dissipated as regards liberal knowledge, the 
scope of a university. “For all its friends, or its enemies, may say, 
I insist upon it, that it is as real a mistake to burden it with virtue 
or religion, as with the mechanical arts.” A far-reaching statement, 
this: it is so worded in the definitive English edition of the ”Dis- 
courses,” while in the first or Dublin edition of 1852 the conclud- 
ing words are: “it is as real a mistake to implicate it with virtue 
or religion, as with the arts.” The sense is substantially the same; 
both the metaphors are full of meaning. An entanglement, an ex- 
trinsic, imposed load—such is virtue, such is religion, in relation 
to a liberal education in its essence. Liberal knowledge is “an o!; 
ject as intelligible as the cultivation of virtue, while, at the same 
time, it is absolutely distinct from it.” Knowledge is one thing, 
virtue is another;” liberal knowledge, the scope of a university, 
“however enlightened, gives no influential motives, no vivifying 
principles.” It does its work in making “the gentleman,” Newman 
declares; and “the gentleman, with a candid, equitable, dispassion- 
ate mind, a noble and courteous bearing in the conduct of life,” 
may quite at the same time, and as stated in the same sentence, be 
“profligate, heartless.” The whole passage in the initial discourse 
on knowledge deserves the most careful study. Within even single 
sentences of the argument, the student will see the grounds on which 
many exponents of Newman’s mind can base their contention that 
he was an anti-intellectualist; while others can adduce his reiterated 
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declaration that “Liberal Education is simply the cultivation of 
the intellect as such, and its object is nothing more or less than in- 
tellectual excellence,” as proof of the opposite view. 

The results of this remarkable attempt to sever the intellectual 
from the moral elements in the one process which is called educa- 
tion may be observed also in a long passage of the second discourse 
on liberal knowledge. In it Newman affirms that the Oxford of the 
period 1750-1800, “which had no professors, or examinations at 
all, but merely brought a number of young men together for three 
or four years, and then sent them away,” gave “discipline of the 
intellect,” could “train, mould, enlarge the mind.” He goes on 
to vouch that the public schools of England, similarly circum- 
stanced, did the same; that “these Universities and scholastic insti- 
tutions, with miserable deformities on the side of morals, and a 
heathen code of ethics, can boast of men conspicuous for great nat- 
ural virtues, habits of business, cultivated tastes, accomplishments.” 
How is this? Expressly setting aside “moral and religious con- 
siderations,” as his special philosophy of education, already set 
out above, would assist him to do, he argues that “the conversation 
of all is a series of lectures to each, and they gain for themselves 
new ideas, and distinct principles for judging and acting.” “The 
youthful community will embody a specific idea, will administer a 
code of conduct, and will furnish principles of thought and ac- 
tion.” “Here, then, is real teaching, whatever be its standards and 
principles, true or false, it at least tends to the cultivation of the 
intellect.” Words could not be found to make it more clear how 
fully the severance of the intellectual and the moral in education is 
made by this philosophy of education. It is equally evident, from 
the definite and concrete instances adduced and described in con- 
clusive terms, that this severance was not limited to the realm of the 
“bare idea,” or to “the abstract”; but that “real education,” sun- 
dered from any consideration of the truth or falsity of its stan- 
dards and principles, irrespective of “moral and religious consider- 
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ations,” could be and was and is an actual fact. Because it “tends 
to cultivate the intellect,” whatever its morality or immorality, it 
can fully claim the noble title—that “high word,” Education—as 
really its own, and its intrinsic right. It certainly can not be said 
that, on this line of thought, Newman failed to carry his philosophy 
of education to its ultimate issues in the real as well as in the ideal 


order. 
The logical consequence of this doctrine of severance can be 


clearly traced in many passages of the “Discourses.” ‘“(Liberal) 
knowledge is a state or condition of mind;” it is static; it must not 
do any work, save in a strictly internal way. “Knowledge, indeed, 
when exalted into a scientific form, is also power”—“but that is 
a further consideration, with which I am not concerned.” It must 
not be called wisdom: for the word wisdom “has a direct relation 
to conduct and to human life,” and a university “professes to exer- 
cise the mind neither in art nor in duty;” it regards “research and 
system as ends in themselves, distinct from effects and works of 
any kind.” And so on; the doctrine of severance, the rigid limita- 
tion of liberal education so as to be concerned with intellectual ex- 
cellence, neither more nor less, is everywhere adduced. We are 
here far indeed from the European tradition voiced from the Eter- 
nal City in 1854 and in all the preceding ages—the doctrine, not 
of the severance of liberal education from the concepts of work 
and duty, but of the unity of the whole of humanity in the exercise 
of all its powers, expressly directed to moral and religious, no less 
than to intellectual ends. 

The philosophical compatibility of all these ends in the actual 
as well as in the speculative order needs no demonstration here. 
It is well known to all students of ethical theory that this interrela- 
tion of multiple ends, intellectual and moral, can and ought to 
be effected; and that all of them can be conjointly impressed on 
action and on thought without any sacrifice or destruction of their 
individual completeness. The liberal character of scientific research 
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in physical science, or of the surgeon’s skill, is in no way lost by 
their being applied to national service or to individual welfare. 
Science does not lose its intrinsic character because it is applied 
to promote moral instruction or civic efficiency. It is in the realm 
of ends that Newman constructed this Philosophy of Severance and 
applied it to education in his “Discourses” of 1852. Speculative 
theology is liberal; it loses its liberalness if it is used for the pur- 
poses of the pulpit; it becomes a mere “art, or a business making 
use of Theology.” The liberal and the useful are utterly distinct, 
and can not co-exist, “for the plain reason that one idea is not an- 
other idea.” The highest pursuits lose this character of being 
liberal “‘when they minister to something beyond them;” and losing 
it, they find themselves quite outside the scope of a university. For 
one moment, in the first discourse on knowledge, he would appear 
to have contemplated the possible fusion of these aims. “The same 
person,” he says, “may cultivate it [knowledge] in both ways [the 
liberal and the useful] at once.” But the withdrawal of attention 
is immediate, when he proceeds to reflect that “this again is a mat- 
ter foreign to my subject.” In other words, such a fusion of ends, 
moral and intellectual, can not be contemplated in his idea of 
a university; for “Knowledge is one thing, Virtue is another,” and 
liberal knowledge must not be “burdened” or “implicated” with 
virtue or religion. The practical consequences of any acceptance 
of this Philosophy of Severance as to the unitary process of educa- 
tion need not be dwelt on here. It is obvious that they could not 
be limited to one area of time or place—to university education 
in England, for instance. Admit such a concept, and it would 
have far-reaching effects in secondary and in primary education as 
well; effects that well deserve to be pondered over by students of 
Newman’s theory as to the scope of the university. 
III 

The final topic connected with that theory or philosophy of edu- 

cation that can be alluded to in this brief examination now emerges. 
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The scope of a university having been thus delimited, and its strictly 
intellectual and self-sufficient nature dissevered from all relation to, 
or influence on, moral results or any other, the query presents it- 
self as to whether on the principles so laid down there could be a 
Catholic university at all? More especially, could there be a Cath- 
olic university in the sense of that great tradition so fully and au- 
thoritatively set forth in the apostolic letter of March, 1854, on the 
Catholic University of Ireland? Incidental phrases in the “Dis- 
courses” make it clear that Newman held this to be capable of 
realization in the actual order. “I say a University, taken in its 
bare idea, and before we view it as an instrument of the Church, 
has this object and mission: it contemplates neither moral impres- 
sion nor mechanical production; its function is intellectual culture; 
it has done its work when it has done as much as this.” The same 
idea recurs elsewhere in his text. The fact, however, is, that New- 
man’s “bare idea” of a university intrinsically repels all possibil- 
ity of the university’s becoming an instrument of the Church at all, 
save at the cost of a transformation or annihilation of what he de- 
fines to be the scope of a university. That scope is liberal know- 
ledge; and liberal knowledge, as he says, must lose its liberalness 
when it ministers to something beyond itself, when it is used, even 
by the Church. The fate of theology itself, highest of all liberal sci- 
ences when in the speculative order, is fully and fearlessly des- 
cribed by Newman as an illustration of his decisive policy with 
ideas. If applied to catechetical instruction or to the purposes of 
the pulpit, it is denatured, deliberalized; “it does lose the particu- 
lar attribute I am illustrating: for Theology thus exercised is an 
art or a business making use of Theology.” It alters its intrinsic 
nature; it “forfeits its rank,” in his own phrase. It is no longer 
“simple knowledge,” no longer liberal; and being no longer liberal, 
it is by definition outside the scope of a university. The conclusion 
seems inevitable, that if the Church “makes use of a university,” 
it does so by transmuting the very nature of the studies done there, 
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so that they are no longer within the true ambit of university studies 
at all. 

This consideration is evidently one of great moment and of high 
seriousness. From it Newman endeavored to escape, in the intro- 
ductory paragraph cited above as having been prepared for the 
Dublin edition of 1852 but afterwards canceled. The effort to find 
admission for the action of the Church and for the action of moral 
education—as an integral, not as an essential element—is not suc- 
cessful. The idea of the university formulated by Newman rejects, 
by its intrinsic constitution, those integrating characteristics which 
he would affix to it as an afterthought. For virtue and religion 
have been told in explicit terms that they would be a “burden” to 
liberal knowledge, the scope of a university, whose function is to 
be “simply the cultivation of the intellect as such.” And were lib- 
eral knowledge to imagine it could aid religion or virtue, it would 
be utterly mistaken; any such effort would be “an encroachment on 
a province not its own, as the political economist who should main- 
tain that his science educated him for diplomacy.” The very illus- 
tration he uses might well have made Newman pause. But he in- 
sists that liberal knowledge, “however enlightened, however pro- 
found,” can not effect connection with moral training: “it gives no 
command over the passions, no influential motives, no vivifying prin- 
ciples. Liberal education makes not the Catholic, but the gentle- 
man.” 

Nor is this all. The route of escape from the same urgent dif- 
ficulty, created by the very essence of his defined idea of a univer- 
sity and by his teaching that liberal knowledge, at the peril of its 
existence, must be and remain its own end, self-sufficient and com- 
plete, expecting no complement—that route of escape, sought for 
in the transient /ntroduction prepared later in the year 1852, was 
already cut off by the very first sentences of his first discourse on 
the Scope and Nature of a University. The destructive clause comes 
at the end of that opening paragraph, which must be given in full: 
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The view which these Discourses take of a University is of the 
following kind: that it is a place of teaching universal knowledge. 
This implies that its object is, on the one hand, intellectual not moral; 
and, on the other hand, that is is the diffusion and extension of knowl- 
edge rather than the advancement. If its object were scientific and 
philosophical discovery, I do not see why a University should have 
students; if religious training, I do not see how it can be the seat of 
literature and science. 

The striking assertion of Newman in this sweeping clause is ob- 


viously quite divergent from the traditional concept enunciated in 
the letter of directions from the Holy See two years later. It was 
not without grounds that Newman said in his first Discourse: “I 
am investigating in the abstract, and am determining what is in itself 
right and true. For the moment, so to say, I know nothing of his- 
tory. I have no concern with the past.” Such an attitude in deter- 
mining the scope and nature of university education has its pal- 
pable risks, and they made themselves felt with effect. The effect 
was that he missed the large view, that of the broader stream of uni- 
versity life and aims in the Europe of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, and based his whole philosophy of education on a 
theory which expressly derived from, and sought to justify and vin- 
dicate, the Oxford which had quite strayed from the policies and 
aims of its age of greatness. It is not surprising that, having writ- 
ten on the idea of a university so as to “import into Ireland the 
principles, ways, methods, and arguments,” of that Oxford of which 
he affirms that it had “grown into my whole system of thought,” 
and which was, he said, “part of myself,” a living experience as to 
which, despite many other changes in mind, he had undergone “no 
variation or vacillation of opinion,” he found and admitted that 
his idea of a university had been quite different from that so clearly 
and authoritatively expressed by the See of Peter. 

The definitive English edition of his “Idea” of 1852, issued after 
Newman had withdrawn from Ireland in 1857-58, shows that he 
had abated none of his views. But when at work in the Catholic 
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University of Ireland, 1854-1857, he certainly carried out in main 
aims and in constructive practice the purposes of the Holy See and 
the needed practical policies called for by the situation in the Ire- 
land of the day. He would probably have done more, had he been 
less closely connected with advisers having claims on his attention, 
based on the Oxford that he had lived in, the Oxford that he largely 
and generously tried to set aside in his years of initiation and or- 
ganization at Dublin. For the valuable pioneer work he then planned 
and strove to carry out, Newman has never received a tithe of the 
credit due to him, either in Ireland or elsewhere. His official bi- 
ographer did not show all his worth in the chapters on the Irish 
period published fifteen years ago. Much fuller justice has been 
done him, five years later, in an important official notice published 
within the United States. To its significance and to the value of the 
services to which it pays tribute, it will be a pleasure to recur on 
a future occasion. 








. # 
Angelicus 
LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 
A RE we unseemly when we name him thus, 


Too proud, importunate, presumptuous? 

Is it a certain rash conceit in us 
To dare to call a man “Angelicus”— 
To plume a child of Adam with a name 
That flaming Seraphs, Thrones and Powers claim; 
To dignify the dust from which we spring 
With such supreme unwonted blazoning? 
I can imagine those who never fell, 
The brothers tall of stately Gabriel, 
Sunning themselves in all the light that falls 
From God’s face and hurls upon the walls 
The would-be shadows of invisible things— 
Huge undulating silhouettes of wings, 
(Most strange existences, this shapeless host 
Of sighing moths about the Holy Ghost, 
Warmed by the beauteous, uncreated Flame)— 
I fancy them all smiling at the name, 
Or charmed at our extreme naiveté, 
Our almost-apotheosis of clay, 
Saying we are too rash to name him thus, 
Too proud, importunate, presumptuous, 
Calling it rare and high conceit in us 
To dare to call a man “Angelicus.” 


Angel of God, who sing in Heaven’s tower, 
High handiwork of our Creator’s power, 
Unfettered intellect and sun-lit will, 


*For the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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Glittering upon each steeple-top and hill 

Of Heaven’s holy city; it is true 

How all contemptible aside of you 

Is man and man’s condition which I own 
Meekest, most unlovely, last and lone 

Of all His creatures which the Lord inspires 
With quenchless dreams and desperate desires. 
Man is a reckless, none too certain scheme, 
Spirit and dust confounded in a dream, 

The borderland of reason, freedom’s term, 
The twilight of an angel and a worm. 

One lower ladder-rung and gone would be 
His last few threads of rationality. 

The painful offspring of a man and maid 
Who once walked in a garden unafraid; 
Branded, disgraced and stumbling in his sins, 
A mite of ashes in a world that spins, 

A little wind-blown spark from out a fire, 

A low untunable string upon a lyre, 

A wavering candle mimicking a star, 
Confounding nothingness with things that are, 
Kinsman to cattle, reasonable fool, 

A lily’s image in a muddy pool, 

A twinkling ember vaguely now discerned 
When the grate is cooling and the logs are burned. 


Yet, angel of God, unrivaled in your bliss, 
Suppose you had been such a one as this! 
Suppose that spirit-principle in you 
Enkindling will and holding reason true, 
The fundament of all your life, the flame 
That robes you with existence and a name— 
Suppose it had been burdened, ballasted 
With the flesh’s heaviness, the body’s lead; 
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And all day long you had a hill to climb 

And crawled your passage one step at a time, 
The eagle in you yearning to be free, 

But bondsman to the law of gravity: 

Suppose that spirit-torch you hold so proud 
Were faltering, blown at, hidden in a shroud! 
Suppose you had some other thing to do 

Besides to think and love; and over you 

The meaningless dumb stars blinked in the sky 
And challenged you to find the reason why! 

Let us suppose, O bright angelic one, 

That you were Thomas, Count Aquino’s son. 

You came into the world, began to be 

On a little farm in southern Italy, 

Helpless as any whelp a lion lays 

Upon some straw along the mountain ways. 
With God your aim, Infinity your goal, 

You lay a barren and bewildered soul 

And learned by tiresome processes aright 

The simplest messages of sound and sight— 
Fumbling in wonderment with hands and eyes, 
Staring for months in stupor at the skies. 
Suppose this process were a thing of years, 
Clouded with laughter, doubt and sudden fears, 
A journey of abstractions you must plod 

From sound and color to the realm of God; 

And when some filtered loveliness seeped through 
And Truth seemed sweetly beckoning to you, 

The mill-wheel of your breath would cease to rush, 
Fatigue would raise its hand and whisper “Hush”— 
The brooklets of your blood would slacken down 
Like lights and noises fading in a town 

And drowsiness and sleep would mark you there 
The helpless prey to respite and repair. 
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Angel of God—calmly and palely white, 

With all this cloud between him and the light, 
With all this heavy harness round him hurled, 
Lo, Count Aquino’s son looked at the world! 

His eyes were lit with wonder and with youth, 
He saw Romance and knew her name was Truth. 
Beyond all grace of maiden was she fair; 

He longed to pluck one rosebud for her hair. 
They say his laughter ran like water sweet, 

His countenance was fresh as ripening wheat; 
His was the trysting place where God would stroll, 
The moonlight and the gardens of the soul. 


And like to one who, from a sea-girt wall, 

In diving, cleaves the multicolored fall 

Of purple waters, where the ocean swirls, 

In quest of deep and unremembered pearls; 
He stripped himself and plunged into the tide 
Wherein this hinted beauty might abide. 

He sought a meaning for the things that be 
And spanned the orbit to Infinity. 

He delved where truth all sunk and hidden lay 
And from its roots he pulled the weeds away. 
Into the tunnels of God’s hidden plan 

The silver floodlights of his genius ran. 

He pieced together every secret thing 

That had its birth in human reasoning: 
Creation’s purposes; effect and cause; 

Virtues and acts, and essence and its laws; 
The rules of thought, the canons of the mind; 
Cosmos and chaos; spirits and their kind; 

The Holy Ghost, the Father and the Son, 
The triune splendor of the Three in One; 
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Sin and rebellion and the Primal Fall; 

God’s Virgin Mother and the Angels all; 

The will, emotions, instinct and desire; 

Rulers and governments and freedom’s fire; 
Justice and rights and what a king must give, 
And what must be a slave’s prerogative; 

God’s gifts of grace; His wondrous Incarnation; 
Redemption, immortality, salvation,— 

From Heaven’s heights his sweeping vision fell 
Down to the nethermost dark cave of hell; 

Each revelation, gospel, mystery 

He channelled, blended into harmony— 

Truth chimed with truth, and when his work was done 
They swung like ordered planets round the sun. 
And then, while life and manhood still were young, 
His treatises declared, his poems sung, 

Poor Thomas of Aquino felt the tip 

Of death’s cold finger resting on his lip; 

Those limpid concepts in his mind’s full store 
Mixed, grew strangely cloudy, and were no more. 
Alas, mayhap may never be again 

Such matchless wedding of a soul and brain. 

Of countless pities, this a pity I 

Do reckon, much beyond all tear and sigh: 

That Seraphim may sing, but men must die! 


Angel of God, we seek a name to crown 

This hero’s high achievement and renown. 
We’ve reached beyond the borders of the blue 
And borrowed him an epithet from you. 
But—if it be too rash to name him thus, 
Unseemly, arrogant, presumptuous— 
Denoting something of conceit in us 

To title such a one “Angelicus”— 
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With none the less of triumph in our boast 
We'll count all titles worthless at the most, 
And bowing low to God’s creative plan 
We'll call the Angel of the Schools—a man. 





George Berkeley, Irish Idealist 


MicuHaEL Manony, S. J. 


EORGE BERKELEY was undoubtedly the keenest, freshest, 
most original thinker in the history of English philosophy. 
Even in the charm of his style, he is unsurpassed by any Eng- 
lish philosophical writer. This has been the verdict of his contempor- 
aries; present-day critics have corroborated that judgment. “To 
Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” Thus did Alexander Pope, 
charmed by his unaffected virtues and brilliant genius, sing of 
George Berkeley, the Irish Idealist. Few men of any age who had 
the temerity to contradict the accepted convictions of their times, 
have won such unanimous admiration from their critical contempor- 
aries as did Berkeley. Not only did the satirical pen of Pope praise 
him, the acidity of Dean Swift sweeten in his presence, and Addison 
love him, but the callous Prime Minister, Walpole, and his parlia- 
ment were impressed by him, even the phlegmatic George I was 
roused to take an interest in his schemes and the turbulent Bishop 
Otterbury could say of him: “So much learning, so much knowl- 
edge, so much innocence, and such humility, I did not think had 
been the portion of any but angels, till I saw this gentleman.” Pro- 
fessor Morris, late of Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, and the transla- 
tor of Ueberweg, ends a brief sketch of Berkeley’s life by this 
eulogy:—‘The truest, acutest philosopher, that Great Britain (sic) 
has ever known.” 

Yet strange to say, though Berkeley was one of Ireland’s most 
distinguished sons, he is almost forgotten by his countrymen. 
Fronting Trinity College, Dublin, Berkeley’s Alma Mater, and his 
home as student and Fellow for twenty years, are erected magnifi- 
cent statues to Edmund Burke and Oliver Goldsmith. But the 
Protestants of Ireland never thought of perpetuating in bronze, at 
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their great seat of learning, the memory of George Berkeley. This 
neglect may be easily explained. An intensely Catholic commun- 
ity could not be expected to remember a Protestant Bishop whom his 
co-religionists had forgotten. The Low Church Irish Protestants 
had no love for Berkeley. In temper and affection for his country- 
men, he seems to glory, not in the conceit of hyphenation, but in 
being a plain, unappendaged Irishman. I quote the following pas- 
sages from his “Common Place Book,” not for the opinions they 
express, but for the frank Irishism they profess. He says:— 
“There are men who say there are insensible extensions. There 
are others who say the wall is not white, the iron is not hot, etc. 
We Irishmen cannot attain to these truths.” 
“The mathematicians think there are insensible lines. About 
these they harangue. We Irishmen can conceive no such lines.” 
“The mathematicians talk of what they call a point. This, they 
say, is not altogether nothing, nor is it downright something. Now 
we Irishmen are apt to think something (in the abstract) and noth- 
ing are next neighbors.” Speaking of the publication of one of 
his books he remarks: “I publish not this so much for anything else 
than to know whether other men have the same ideas as we Jrish- 
men.” He was thoroughly Irish in insensibly ingratiating himself 
into the minds of others by the exercise of that persuasive power, 
which his countrymen call “palaver” or “blarney.” He says: “He 
that would bring another over to his opinions, must seem to harmon- 
ize with him at first, and humor him in his own way of talking.” 
This treading on the toes of established prejudice did not help 
Berkeley to win the good graces of Irish Presbyterians or Irish Low 
Church reactionaries. Their aloofness from Berkeley was the pen- 
alty of his originality. When not oppressed, when in the enjoyment 
of its free activities, the Irish mind, as history testifies, is not com- 
mercial or world-shackled, but intensely and congenitally intel- 
lectual. And no doubt when modern Ireland comes into its own, 
it will recognize Berkeley for what was noble in him. 
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Berkeley’s interest to me, lies not in his philosophical doctrines, 
though the winged flights of his Idealism were, at least nobler and 
more refined, than the grovelling Sensism of Locke and the Mater- 
ialism which was its outcome. His interest lies in this, that he was 
in his thought, and as far as a Protestant could be, a symbol of his 
country, and a type of the Irish mind. 

Whether it is a natural gift of Heaven, or a luxurious overgrowth 
of their Faith, or whether it is an effect upon their temperament of 
the multiplicity of natural beauties concentrated in so small a bit 
of earth as Ireland, beauties heightened by a climate as soft as a 
mother’s smile, without being languid or depressing, the Irish peo- 
ple have a proverbial facility for sensing and visualizing the spir- 
itual, the supersensible and the ideal. The spirit and the things of 
the spirit are more real to them, than matter and the things of 
matter. The visible is the invisible, and the unseen is the seen. 
Their super-vision, or as the Irish call it, their “second sight” push- 
es aside the clayey mounds of old Danish forts, or peers through 
the crumbling battlements of ruined Castles, illumines with a thou- 
and lights the forgotten banquet hall, and in wonderment gazes at 
the enthroned queen of Fairyland attended by gallant chiefs in 
shining armor, and grand ladies bedecked with other-world beauty. 

We wonder not that Ireland, comforting herself with the vision 
of the unseen during the grim Penal years of the 17th and the 18th 
centuries and breathing an Idealistic atmosphere such as this, should 
have produced a Berkeley. The philosophy of a people is the ex- 
pression of their deeply seated tendencies. 

The machine-like and orderly precision of the French mind gave 
us Descartes, who attempted to reason out geometrically the re- 
motest conclusions of his system after the manner of mathematics 
from a single central principle, “I think, therefore I exist.” Locke 
gave philosophical expression to the sensistic and materialistic ten- 
dencies of the English mind. The practical “get-there-spirit” of 
America produced the Pragmatism or Practicalism of William 
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James. It is not surprising, then, that Ireland, which so easily en- 
visages the unseen, should have had its counterpart in the Idealism 
of Berkeley. Berkeley is, in his way, a symbol of Ireland, as Locke 
is a symbol of England, Descartes a symbol of France and William 
James a symbol of America. Each, indeed, has given us a one-sided 
and exaggerated interpretation of the best thought of their respective 
countries. Still each remains the typical product of the tendencies 
that lie nearest to the heart of their race and people. When a 
Frenchman yields to his passion for precision and orderly cen- 
tralization, his philosophy becomes a machine. When an English- 
man loses his poise and balance, he falls into Materialism. When 
an American idolizes the mere practical and forgets the larger vision 
of other truths, he is naturally a Pragmatist. And so when an 
Irishman is captivated by the vision of the unseen to the neglect 
of all other phases of reality, he ignores this “too, too solid earth,” 
and revels in the fairy-land of the Ideal. He will take it as a mere 
trifle to suffer and even die for an ideal. Such was George Berke- 
ley, the amiable Irish dreamer. 

Who then, was this extraordinary man? 

I 

George Berkeley was born near Thomastown, in the Co. of Kil- 
kenny, March 12, 1685. He was the eldest of a family of six sons. 
Later on, the family must have removed to Tipperary. According 
to a record in Trinity College, one of George’s brothers was born 
“near Thurles” in 1689. His father was Irish born, but of Eng- 
lish descent. His mother was Irish both by birth and by blood, 
and is said to have been in some way related to General Wolfe, the 
hero of Quebec. The family was by no means wealthy. At George’s 
birth, his father occupied the comparatively humble position of 
Custom-Officer. At the age of twelve George 2s sent to the Kil- 
kenny school, then the Eton of Ireland, famous alike for its learned 
masters and distinguished pupils. Twenty years before, in this 
school, the poet, Congreve, and Swift received their early training. 
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At the age of fifteen, Berkeley entered Trinity College, Dublin. 
During his undergraduate days, some pronounced him a dunce, 
others a genius. In 1704, the year of Locke’s death, he took his 
Bachelor’s degree and three years later became Master, and was ad- 
mitted as a Fellow of the College. He was now twenty-two years 
of age, ardent, ambitious, enthusiastic, deeply religious, wholly 
free from selfishness, touched too, with the chivalry of a Knight- 
errant to strike a blow, not at Donnybrook Fair, but in the bitter 
intellectual battles that then raged in France, England and Dublin, 
as the aftermath of Descartes’ rationalism, Locke’s materialistic and 
Tillotson’s Deistic free-thinking. 

To understand Berkeley’s philosophical system, we must here 
break the narrative of his life, and take a brief survey of the new 
and destructive forces of thought, to counteract which, Berkeley 
bent all the genius of his Idealistic temperament. Just as in our 
time, the shock of the great war has left the economical and politi- 
cal balance of the nations turning restlessly on its bases, so that 
no man can tell whether it will ultimately come to rest in oppression 
or in freedom, so at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Berkeley donned his Master’s gown, all the great truths vital to 
humanity,—God, the soul, the existence of the material world, 
Christianity itself, were so obscured and confused by the leaders 
of thought, that where these truths were not denied outright, they 
were at least seriously doubted. Scepticism and Atheism and Deism 
were swinging their axes at the root principles of all the funda- 
mental truths vital to humanity. The fundamental truth of all 
times, is of course, the existence of a Personal God outside and 
independent of the universe He has created. It is the root principle 
of all religion. The vigorous words of St. Augustine remain forever 
true—Justice cannot exist without religion, nor religion without 
God. And “without justice, states are nothing else than bands of 
robbers, as bands of robbers are nothing else but little states.” 
(City of God, IV. 4). In France, Cartesianism through the ration- 
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alistic tendencies of Descartes, the Occasionalism of Geulinx and 
the Ontologism of Malebranche had ended in the Pantheism in the 
philosophy of Spinoza. Pantheism is only another name for Athe- 
ism masquerading in the respectable garb of a philosophical system. 
This new enlightenment of France and the Continent, found its way 
into all the great seats of learning of the time, and Protestant Trinity 
College, Dublin, during Berkeley’s undergraduate days, was not 
proof against its invasion. 

Another stream of “new thought,” having its origin in England 
and Ireland, met the French and Continental stream, in Berkeley’s 
youth, and both uniting in a stronger current, threatened to achieve 
the same purpose of destroying the truth of God’s existence. The 
influence of John Locke’s crude and illogical Sensism was at its 
height when Berkeley was a Fellow of Trinity. This Sensism of 
Locke was materialistic in its tendencies. Nor was Locke wanting 
in disciples who quickly developed the materialism latent in his 
system. Only three years after Berkeley had received his degree 
of Master, Toland, an Irishman, published his “Pantheisticon” 
(1710), wherein he taught that matter was eternal, that, not only 
all changes in the world without us, but all thought can be ultimately 
resolved into mechanical motion, that the Deity is one with Nature 
or the material universe, thereby denying a transcendent God. To- 
land went so far as to institute a new Pantheistic religion, “in which 
science was to be the new Scripture, and men of science the new 
priesthood and the future educators of humanity.” 

Toland’s Pantheism was indeed censured by the Irish Parliament, 
burned by the common hangman, denounced by every Protestant pul- 
pit in the land, and the author himself forced to leave the country. 
But ideas will not burn, nor can you stab them to death by a bayonet- 
point. Error can be overcome only by truth, and wrong by justice. 
Even colonial America did not escape this wave of Materialism. 
It was vigorously propagated here by the writings and influence of 


Cadwallader Colden, (1688-1776), an Irish medical doctor, who 
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first settled in Philadelphia, afterwards in New York, where he gave 
up the practice of medicine, and became in succession, during the 
years immediately preceding the Revolution, Surveyor General, 
Master in Chancery, Member of the Council, and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the province of New York. He finally settled at Golden- 
ham near Albany, then, as he himself has said, “the home of wolves 
and bears and other wild animals.” It is curious to note, that it was 
among the Cavaliers of the South rather than among the Puritans 
of the North, that Materialism, just before the revolution, had been 
very widely adopted. Philadelphia was its propagating center, and 
Priestly, with Benjamin Rush of that city and Joseph Buchanan 
of Kentucky its leading apostles. 

It was into this welter of Materialism that denied the soul, and 
of Pantheism that denied a Personal God, and of Deism that flouted 
the supernatural in Christianity that George Berkeley, at the age 
of twenty-two, almost a boy, without wealth, prestige, or the influ- 
ence of personal friends, was thrust, either to swim onward inglor- 
iously with its current, or conceive the high resolve of stemming it, 
with the only resources within his power—his philosophical genius, 
and the charm of a literary style. By those who yet believe, as I 
believe, that next to God’s help, the factor that decides a noble 
choice in critical moments of young lives, are the naturally good 
instincts and temperament which we have inherited from a long 
line of highly moral ancestors, it cannot be doubted, that it was 
the blood and character of his mother that spoke in the son, when 
George Berkeley flung down his gauntlet and determined to conse- 
crate his life to do battle against sordid Materialism, deified Pan- 
theism, and rationalising Deism, because he conceived that those 
three “isms” are the deadliest enemies of humanity. 

In 1709, the year before he published his “Principles,” he was 
ordained deacon in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. His one 
reliable friend at this time was Sir John Percival, who after- 
wards became the Earl of Egmont. Sir John Percival was then 
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in London. Berkeley was anxious to know what reception his new 
ideas, embodied in his late book, “The Principles of Knowledge,” 
received from the learned world of England. Writing to Sir John 
Percival, he received from him the following answer: 

I did but name the subject matter of your book of “Principles” to 
some ingenious friends of mine, and they immediately treated it with 
ridicule, at the same time refusing to read it; which I have not yet 
got one to do. A physician of my acquaintance undertook to describe 
your person, and argued you must needs be mad, and that you ought 
to take remedies. A bishop pitied you, that a desire and vanity of 
starting something new, should put you upon such an undertaking; 
and when I justified you on that part of your character and added other 
deserving qualities you have, he could not tell what to think of you. 
Another told me an ingenious man ought to be discouraged from his 
wit; but that you are not gone so far as a gentleman in town, who as- 
serts that there is not only no such thing as matter, but that we our- 
selves have no being at all. 

Pope, who admired Berkeley, characterized this kind of criticism 
in the satirical line: 

Coxcombs vanquish Berkeley with a grin. 

The sense of a noble cause, backed by youth, ardor and ambition 
in the Idealist of Trinity College, was only stimulated to new ef- 
forts by being ridiculed and called “a madman.” The two years 
following the publication of his “Principles,” Berkeley spent in 
preparing to reproduce his idealistic conception of the universe in 
the dramatic form of Dialogue. So he published in 1713 his three 
dialogues between “Hylas and Philonous.” As a piece of philoso- 
phical literature, this work stands even today, unrivaled and un- 
surpassed in the history of the English language. The exquisite 
felicity of its style, the precision of its language, the lucidity of 
its thought, and the warmth of its sympathy make it a unique gem 
in the crown of Anglo-Irish literature. And yet this gem is the 
work of a young Irishman, twenty-seven years of age, who up to 
this time had received all his education within the shores of his 
own sea-girt island. The work itself is a Socratic conversation on 
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the new doctrine between Philonous—Berkeley himself and the edu- 
cated man in the street, represented by Hylas. 

Berkeley, on January 1713, while the Dialogues between Hylas 
and Philonous were in press, visited London for the first time. He 
was now twenty-seven. 

II 

The personal charm of the young Irish Plato immediately dis- 
solved the reputation of “madman” which preceded him; and the in- 
considerate ridicule of the cynics, who knew neither the man nor 
his writings, was quickly changed into unaffected admiration and 
friendly interest, on the part of the literary celebrities of the time 
in London. He dined frequently with his countryman Steele; he 
was the guest of Addison to witness the first presentation of the 
great Essayist’s play, “Cato”; Alexander Pope was captivated by 
him; Dean Swift, then in London, presented him at Court, recom- 
mended him to all the Ministers of State, and promised him favor. 
He was an honored visitor at Oxford. The literary energy of the 
youthful Berkeley was untiring. During his brief stay in London 
he contributed four papers to the Guardian. 

The scene of Berkeley’s life now changes. In October (1713) 
as Chaplain to Lord Peterborough, he visited France, Italy, and Si- 
cily. Berkeley met Malebranche in Paris. A mythical story in- 
vented by wags, tells that Berkeley during the visit, was the inno- 
cent occasion of Malebranche’s death. The conversation of the 
first philosopher of Great Britain and Ireland and the first philoso- 
pher of France, naturally turned on their respective systems. In 
the heat of the debate, the story goes, Malebranche, yielding to the 
impetuosity of his Gallic nature, raised his voice so high, that he 
brought on a violent attack of his disorder, which carried him off 
in a few days. 

On his return from the continent, Berkeley expected a living at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. But the politicians balked his ap- 
pointment, because they suspected him of Jacobitism. Instead, the 
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Protestant Bishop of Clogher engaged him as a traveling tutor to 
his son. Berkeley enjoyed traveling. He pushed his way over the 
Alps, sauntered through the Italian cities, visited Rome, and basked 
on the sunny shores of Sicily. A contemporary writer gives us an 
interesting sketch of his restless desire for knowledge at this time. 
He says: 


This very great—though singular kind of man, begrudged neither 
pain nor expense for the means of information. He travelled through 
a great part of Sicily on foot, clambered over the mountains and crept 
into the caverns, to discover its natural history and discover the causes 
of its volcanoes, and I have known him to sit for hours in forges and 
founderies to inspect their successive operations. 

On his way home from Italy the dominating purpose of his life 
at this time, namely to strike a blow at Materialism and Atheism, 
expressed itself in an Essay on “Motion” written in Latin. 

In 1721, Berkeley was back in London. The generous motto 
of his life “non sibi sed toti mundo,” was at this period, giving birth 
in his mind to a vision of one of those extraordinary projects, that, 
in zeal and unselfish devotion to humanity, rivaled the zealous en- 
terprises of his countrymen, when Irishmen were the Apostles and 
educators of Europe. He deliberately made up his mind to shake 
the dust of England from his feet, and turn his hopes beyond the 
Atlantic, there to spend the rest of his life in educating and civilizing 
the savage Indians of the American forests, and the unfortunate 
negro slaves of the English colonial plantations. In 1723 he opened 
his heart to his friend, Sir John Percival, in the following letter: 

It is now about ten months since I have determined to spend the 
residue of my days in Bermuda, where I trust in Providence, I may be 
the mean instrument of doing great good to mankind—whatever hap- 
pens, go I am resolved, if I live. Half a dozen of the most ingenious 
and agreeable men in our college are with me in this project, and 
since I came thither (to London), I have got together about a dozen 
Englishmen of quality who intend to retire to these Islands. 

So enthusiastic an appeal did this missionary life make to Ber- 
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keley’s whole nature, that he gave expression to it in a poem entitled 
“Verses on the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in America,” 
some lines of which have won immortality. I quote a few stanzas. 


The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands, now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame: 

There, shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of Empire and of Arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay 
By future poets shall be sung. 


Westward the Course of Empire takes its way; 
The first four Acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the Drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is her last. 


We must now briefly examine the trend of events in England and 
Ireland that induced Berkeley to make the supreme sacrifice of 
exile. Why did Berkeley despair of England? Why was he dis- 
gusted with the “age and clime”? Why did he look on Europe as 
decadent, and England as effete and undone? It was in the days 
of the South Sea Bubble—a gigantic commercial speculation, found- 
ed on fraud. It ended in a failure which threw England into misery 
and social agitation. Berkeley saw in this catastrophe only a con- 
firmation of his conviction, that England was politically corrupt, 
religiously decadent and irremediably immoral. To give expres- 
sion to his indignation, and zealous to save a remnant from the 
wreck of that religious instinct and reverence for morality, that 
made England great in the past, Berkeley wrote his famous “Essay 
towards Preventing the Ruin of Great Britain.” 
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Listen to Berkeley, like a prophet of old, raising his voice, like a 
Banshee cry, bewailing the vanished piety of Great Britain: 


I know, it is an old folly to make peevish complaint of the time, 
and charge the common failures to human nature on a particular age. 
One may, nevertheless, venture to affirm, that the present hath brought 
forth new and portentous villainies, not to be paralleled in our own 
or any other history. We have been long preparing for such great 
catastrophe. Vice and villainy have, by degrees, grown reputable 
among us; our infidels have passed for fine gentlemen; and our venal 
traitors for men of sense, who knew the world. We have made a jest 
of public spirit and cancelled all respect for whatever our law and 
religion have reputed sacred. The old English modesty is quite worn 
off, and instead of blushing for our crimes, we are ashamed only of 
piety and virtue. In short other nations have been wicked but we are 
the first, who have been wicked upon principle. (Essay). 


What grounds had Berkeley for the indictment, which he ex- 
pressed when he said, “Our infidels have passed for fine gentlemen.” 
We call Bishop Butler, the author of the “Analogy,” to bear wit- 
ness—Butler was a contemporary of Berkeley. Bishop Butler, in 
the beginning of his “Analogy,” writes: 

It is come, I know not how, taken for granted by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of enquiry, but it is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat of it, 
as if in the present age, this was an agreed point of all people of dis- 
cernment (“fine gentlemen”); and nothing remained but to set it up 
as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule. We have cancelled all 
respect for what religion reputes sacred—for having so long inter- 
rupted the pleasures of the world. 


Such was the England of the eighteenth century which the moral 
temperament of Berkeley repudiated, to find amidst the untutored 
savages of America, a more congenial field for his energy and zeal. 
Historians may deem Berkeley’s views of eighteenth century Eng- 
land exaggerated. We are only interested with the view of ex- 
plaining Berkeley’s attitude of mind, that such were his views. 
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We have now seen, from the evidence of a contemporary witness, 
why Berkeley was 


Disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 


and why he determined to make the supreme resolve of exiling him- 
self among the aborigines of America. Yet before he could carry 
out his purpose many difficulties confronted him. 


He had to beg for funds from friendly sympathizers, procure a 
charter and government support for his college. In the meantime 
he was appointed to one of the best livings in Ireland—the deanery 
of Derry, which brought him as salary the handsome sum of 5,500 
pounds sterling a year. Yet to carry out his project, he with re- 
markable detachment from ease and position, surrendered this 
lucrative position as if it were a mere trifle. His feelings at this 
time are well revealed by Dean Swift, in a letter to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, recommending to him his friend Berkeley. 
Amongst other things the Dean writes characteristically: 


I am now to mention his [Berkeley’s] errand. He is an absolute 
philosopher with regard to money, titles, and power; and for three 
years past has been struck with a notion of founding a university in 
the Bermudas...He showed me a little tract, which he designs to pub- 
lish, and there your excellency will see his whole scheme of a college 
founded for Indian scholars and missionaries; where he most exorbi- 
tantly proposes a whole $500 a year for himself, $250 for a Fellow, 
and $50 for a student. His heart will break if his Deanery be not 
taken from him, and left to your excellency’s disposal. I discouraged 
him by the coldness of Courts and Ministers, who will interpret all 
this, as impossible and a vision; but nothing will do. And, therefore, 
I humbly entreat your excellency, either to use such persuasions as 
will keep one of the first men of the Kingdom for learning and virtue 
at home, or assist him by your credit to compass his romantic design. 


In the tract which he published, to advertise and collect friends 
for his College in Bermuda, Berkeley speaks in no flattering terms 
of the English colonists in America. He calls them “avaricious, 1i- 
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centious and irreligious,” and cleverly touches the danger to Eng- 
land of Roman Catholic ascendency in America, saying: 
In Europe the Protestant Religion hath of late years considerably 
lost ground, and America seems the likeliest place where to make up 
what hath been lost in Europe, provided the proper means be taken. 
Otherwise the Spanish missionaries in the South and the French in the 
North, are making such a progress, as may one day spread the religion 
of Rome, and with it the usual hatred of Protestants, throughout all 
the savage nations of America, which would probably end in the ex- 
tirpation of our Colonies, on the safety whereof depends so much of the 
nation’s wealth, and so considerable a branch of his Majesty’s revenue. 
He instinctively felt the secret of the Catholic missionaries’ 
strength, when contrasted with Protestant methods. He says: “It 
cannot be denied, that the great number of poor regulars, inured 
to hard living, and brought up in an implicit obedience to their 
superiors, hath hitherto given the Church of Rome, in regard to her 
missions, great advantages over the reformed Churches.” He here 
hints at the success of St. Francis Xavier in India, whom his friend 
Percival urged him to rival. Berkeley succeeded in obtaining in 
1726 a charter for his Bermuda College and a promise of 20,000 
pounds from the House of Commons. The money was never paid. 

In August, 1728, Berkeley took for his bride Anne Foster, daugh- 
ter of the Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. She was a 
devout religious mystic, ready to share his fortune, when he was 
about to engage in one of the most romantic missionary enterprises 
of Protestants. “I chose her,” he writes Sir John Percival, “for 
her qualities of mind and her unaffected inclination to books. She 
goes with great thankfulness, to live a plain farmer’s wife, and wear 
stuff of her own spinning. I have presented her with a spinning 
wheel.” She was a brave woman. 

III 

It was now September 5, 1728. Berkeley was in his forty-fourth 
year. Swinging at anchor at Gravesend, England, was a little boat 
of 250 tons, which the party had hired. In a letter to a friend, 
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Berkeley writes these simple but thrilling words, expressive indeed 
of the highest mark of sacrifice to which Protestantism of all times 
has reached, though still genuinely Protestant—a goodly measure 
of this world’s comforts with a little dash of other-worldiness to 
give it dignity. He says: “Tomorrow with God’s blessing, I set 
sail for Rhode Island with my wife and a friend of hers, my Lady 
Hancock’s daughter, who bears us company. I am married, since 
I saw you, to Miss Foster, whose humor and turn of mind pleases 
me beyond anything I knew in her sex. Mr. James, Mr. Dalton, 
and Mr. Smibert go with us on the voyage,” three out of the original 
eighteen volunteers. They carried stores and goods to a great value. 
Berkeley embarked 20,000 books, besides what the other gentlemen 
carried. The little bark tossed about the ocean for five months, 
and landed in Narragansett Bay, January 1729. 

When George Berkeley with his little party stepped on board the 
nameless craft of 250 tons at Gravesend, the cherished visions of 
his romantic life had, like the mid-day sun, reached the zenith of 
his hopefulness. That moment was the high noon of Berkeley’s 
greatness. 

When he stepped on the shore of Rhode Island five months later 
with his young wife, the glamor of the ever increasing brilliancy of 
his former career, began gradually, but steadily, to decline. The 
world, alas, judges a man not by his visions or good intentions, 
however noble, but by his achievements. And we search in vain 
for any palpable results to show, that Berkeley pushed his projected 
scheme into action, during his three years of sojourn in Rhode 
Island. He spent these years in a waiting inactivity. To blame 
Berkeley for this inactivity, however, which was painfully forced 
upon him, would be far from fair. 

The House of Commons had enthusiastically voted him a grant 
of 20,000 pounds for the founding of his Bermuda College. Prime 
Minister Walpole promised to forward the money. Month after 
month passed and Walpole’s promise was still unfulfilled. Berke- 
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ley, in a letter to Sir John Percival, March, 1730, speaks of his pain- 
ful disappointment. He writes: 
I wait here with all the anxiety that attends suspense, until I know 
what I can depend upon, or what course I am to take. On the one hand 

I have no notion that the court would put what men call a bite upon 

a poor clergyman, who depended upon charters, grants, votes and the 

like engagements. On the other hand I see nothing done towards the 

payment of the money. As for the raillery of European wits, I should 
not mind it, if I saw my College go on and prosper; but I must own 
the disappointments I have met with, in this particular, have nearly 
touched me, not without affecting my health and spirits. And, if after 
all that encouragement, they who engaged to endow and protect it 

[the college] let it drop, the disappointment indeed may be to me, 

but the censure I think will light elsewhere. 

Berkeley stigmatizes Walpole, in these rapier words, with treach- 
ery, and the perfidy of a broken promise solemnly avowed. 

No more striking embodiments of the irreconciliable difference 
between a Utilitarian and Materialistic civilization and an Idealistic 
and Spiritualistic one, could be presented to the gaze, than Prime 
Minister Walpole in power at home, and Berkeley suffering in 
exile. A paltry 20,000 pounds could then have planted in our 
southern States an infant college, that would have, in the course 
of years, undoubtedly developed into a University, that would per- 
haps today rival in greatness Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Dart- 
mouth. In intellectual reach and educational equipment, the first 
presidents of these colleges could not compare with Berkeley, then 
one of the first men of Europe. The prestige of a great name has 
a wonderful influence, in creating in a seat of learning an intel- 
lectual atmosphere. I may be mistaken in thinking, but it seems, 
that the present University of Virginia, the only considerable center 
of learning in the South, does not measure up either in the reputa- 
tion for scholarship, or in the glory reflected upon it by distin- 
guished graduates, to the high standard worthy of the land of the 
Cavaliers, that was originally a wealthier and older colony than New 
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England. Twenty thousand pounds might have lighted more bril- 
liantly the torch of learning in the South, had the Utilitarian Wal- 
pole the imagination, and greatness of soul enough, to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity which the voluntary presence of one of the 
greatest Europeans who ever trod the American continent, offered 
him. Instead of doing so, Walpole sent in 1731, through the Bishop 
of London, this hypocritical answer to Berkeley’s pleadings: 

If you put the question to me as a Minister, I must and can assure 
you that the money shall most undoubtedly be paid, as soon as suits 
with public convenience; but if you ask me as friend, whether Dean 
Berkeley should continue in America expecting the payment of £20,000, 

I advise him by all means to return home to Europe and to give up his 


present expectation. 

If this is a fair specimen of the cynical treatment of her Colon- 
ies by England, no wonder that in forty-five years after, she lost 
her American possessions. 

A few months after receiving this final answer, Berkeley, with his 
wife and infant son Henry, bade farewell to Rhode Island. They 
sailed from Boston in the fall of 1731, and on the following Feb- 
ruary found themselves back in London. 

A brief sketch of Berkeley’s activities during his stay, in his be- 
loved Rhode Island, may be of interest. On his landing at New- 
port on a winter day early in 1729, he was cordially received by 
the inhabitants. The New England Weekly Courier of the time gives 
the following account of his arrival. 

Yesterday arrived here Dean Berkeley of Londonderry, in a pretty 
large ship. He is a gentleman of middle stature, of an agreeable, 
pleasant, and erect aspect. He was ushered into the town with a great 
number of gentlemen, to whom he behaved himself after a very com- 
plaisant manner. “Tis said he proposes to tarry here with his family 
about three months. 

In the summer of 1729 he moved out of town to a quiet valley 
in the interior of the Island, where he bought a farm, upon which 
he erected a neat frame-built home, which to this day is called 


Whitehall. Whitehall house, which had fallen to decay, was re- 
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stored, as late as 1900, as nearly possible to the state in which 
Berkeley left it. In this island-home, Berkeley, to distract his mind 
from the anxieties imposed upon him by Walpole, resumed his 
studies. He would continue his meditations for hours either walk- 
ing beneath the trees of his farm, or seated in a natural cave on 
the Newport shore, called “The Philosopher’s Alcove,” surmounted 
by overhanging rocks, and commanding an extensive view of the 
beach and ocean. In this secluded spot Berkeley, the buoyancy 
and versatility of whose genius neither anxiety nor loneliness could 
suppress, wrote the seven dialogues, which are now known to his- 
tory as “Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher.” The purpose of 
this work as set forth by himself is, “to consider the Free-thinker 
in the various lights of atheist, libertine, enthusiast, scorner, critic, 
metaphysician, fatalist and sceptic.” Alciphron, or the strong- 
minded man, represents sarcastically the daring Atheist; Lysicles, 
the man of pleasure; while the keen minded Euphranor, represent- 
ing Berkeley, champions the cause of morality and religion. Crito 
is a friend of Euphranor. Berkeley calls the Free-thinkers “Minute 
Philosophers,” because professing broadmindedness, they really 
took a very narrow or minute view of life. 


The work itself professes to be a refutation of the moral writ- 
ings of Mandeville and Shaftesbury, and the Atheism of Collins, 
all contemporaries of Berkeley. These Dialogues ought to be at- 
tractive to every American, not only because “they are more fitted” 
as Fraser says, “than anything in English literature to recall the 
charm of Plato and Cicero,” but also because they stand out as 
the first piece of refined and finished English literature written on 
American soil. Because of the several passages descriptive of the 
scenery of Berkeley’s quiet retreat introduced into these dialogues, 
the associations of their literary charm will forever haunt the 
neighborhood of Newport. For instance here is a description of a 
scene near Whitehall, Berkeley’s sea-girt home. 
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Next morning Euphranor rose early, and spent the forenoon in 
ordering his affairs. After dinner we took our walk to Crito’s which 
lay through half a dozen fields, planted round with plane trees, that 
are very common in this part of the country. We walked under the 
delicious shade of these trees for about an hour before we came to 
Crito’s house, which stands in the middle of a small park, beautiful 
with two fine groves of oak and walnut and a winding stream of sweet 
clear water. We met a servant at the door with a small basket of fruit 
which he was carrying into a grove, where, he said, his master was 
with the two strangers. We found them all three sitting under a shade. 
And after the usual form of first meeting, Euphranor and I sat down 
by them. (First Dial. p. 24. Fraser). 

The activity of Berkeley in Newport—where for the first time in 
his life he possessed what he could call a home—was not confined 
to the writing of his Dialogues. Many threads of evidence testify 
to the extraordinary social charm. His home at Whitehall was vis- 
ited by the Protestant missionaries of the time, from all parts of the 
country. On Sundays, Quakers and Moravians, Jews and Congre- 
gationalists, sixth-principle and seventh-principle Baptists, and 
members of many other sects, which flourished in the tolerant air 
of Roger Williams’ Island retreat, crowded the Episcopal Church, 
standing even in the aisles, to listen to the edifying discourses of 
the learned philanthropist. Berkeley founded at Newport a Philoso- 
phical Society, which has left, as a legacy to the present day, a val- 
uable public library to that summer retreat. 


IV 


Berkeley, during his stay in Rhode Island, was not indifferent 
to the spread of his philosophical Immaterialism. He made one 
distinguished convert to his system—Dr. Samuel Johnson, of Strat- 
ford, Conn. (1696—1772). Johnson, who became an able exposi- 
tor of Berkeleyianism, was the earliest of our native Idealists. As 
a boy he attended Saybrook School, Conn., which in after years, 
became the present Yale College. Whilst tutor in Saybrook or Yale, 
Johnson abandoned Puritanism and became an Anglican. He vis- 
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ited England and there was ordained a minister of the Anglican 
church. Learning at this time in the Colonies was at its lowest ebb. 
The learned Puritans of the first generations having died out, their 
successors were mere pedants. Chandler, the earliest biographer 
of Johnson, tells us that “What the Metaphysics taught at Yale at 
this time was not fit for worms.” While Johnson was a teacher at 
Yale, another great original thinker of the time, the mystic Jonathan 
Edwards of Northampton fame, was his pupil—Edwards subse- 
quently, in order to defend the atrocious doctrine of Puritanism, 
the utter depravity of human nature, wrote the ablest treatise in the 
English language against the freedom of the will. Edwards was 
expelled by his congregation from Northampton, yet despite his 
misfortunes and fantastic doctrines, the unselfishness and nobility 
of soul which he manifested, by consecrating his life to the welfare 
of the Indian tribes at Stockbridge in the Berkshires, still challenge 
our admiration. 

Would it not have been reasonable to expect that these three men, 
the accomplished Berkeley, the enthusiastic Johnson and the mysti- 
cal-minded Jonathan Edwards, then contemporaries in New England, 
would by their influence have lighted the spark of original thought 
in colonial America, that would in due time develop into a native 
born American philosophy? Johnson’s subsequent career placed 
him in a position of wide influence over the young men of his day. 
He was the first choice as head of the Philadelphia Academy, now 
the University of Pennsylvania. He was the first president of King’s 
College, New York, now Columbia University. Harvard was al- 
ready in existence and Princeton had begun its career. Johnson, 
too, had written the “Elements of Philosophy” from the Berkeleyian 
standpoint, which was used as a text-book in classes of his own New 
York College, and through the influence of Franklin, who defrayed 
the expenses of publishing the book, was also introduced into the 
Philadelphia Academy. Yet the influence and efforts of these men 
fell still-born on the land. And to this day, America has no native 
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school of thought, if we except, perhaps the remnants of neglected 
trifles stuffed into the system of Mrs. Eddy. Many reasons may be 
suggested to explain this apathy towards philosophy. 

In New York the spirit of commercialism then choked off, just 
as it is doing today, any abiding taste for meditative thought. Phila- 
delphia was then immersed in the tide of Materialism that flowed in 
upon it from England. Harvard was so wrapped up in its armor 
of Puritanism that it was impervious to the prick of a foreign lance 
however keen. Princeton was dominated by the common-sense 
philosophy of the Scotchman Reid that execrated the Idealism of 
Berkeley. The Revolution that burst upon America towards the end 
of the century was then brewing, and the fact that Johnson was an 
Episcopalian minister militated against his influence among the 
dissenting sects in colony-days, who had no love for the established 
Church of England. The fundamental reason perhaps why America 
yesterday or today has not yet developed the “philosophic brow that 
comes with years” is because a young country naturally engages 
all its energies, not in the development of its spiritual resources of 
thought, but in the immediate needs of its material advancement. 
Berkeley, in the character of Euphranor well expresses it, saying: 

I have long observed that there is a gradual progress in human af- 
fairs. The first care of mankind is to supply the cravings of nature; 
in the second place they study the conveniences and comforts of life. 

But the subduing prejudices, and acquiring true knowledge, that Her- 

culean labor, is the last; being what demands the most perfect abilities, 

and to which all other advantages are preparative. Right, said Eu- 
phranor, Alciphron hath touched our true defect. It was always my 
opinion that as soon as we had provided subsistence for the body 
our next care should be to improve our minds. But the desire of wealth 

steps between, and engrosseth man’s thoughts. (Alcip. First D. p. 

30-35). 

Berkeley’s three companions, James, Dalton, and Smibert, set- 
tled in Boston. They endeavored, but failed, to lure Berkeley from 
Newport to the city of the Puritans. He preferred the quiet of his 
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country home, and never traveled about in the colonies. He loved 
Rhode Island and would have been glad to plant his college there, 
rather than in the Bermudas. Mr. Smibert was the artist of the 
party and his paintings yet adorn many Rhode Island homes. Mr. 
James, afterwards Sir John James, the most prominent of Berke- 
ley’s companions, became a convert to the Catholic Church. 

Berkeley, before leaving Rhode Island, gave lasting proofs of 
his generosity and interest in American education. His Rhode 
Island farm he donated to Yale, to found a graduate school in 
that College. The proceeds of this property was to be used to 
maintain three scholars during the time between their first and 
second degrees. No doubt he was the first benefactor in America 
to endow a graduate school. Over two hundred scholars enjoyed 
the fruits of this benefaction, among them two college presidents— 
President Wheelock, the founder, more than a century ago, of Dart- 
mouth College, and Timothy Dwight, president of Yale College 
(1795-1817). Dartmouth was originally founded for the educa- 
tion of the Indians. I wonder if Berkeley’s interest in the Indians 
had anything to do with determining the purpose of their project? 
To Yale Berkeley also donated nearly one thousand select volumes, 
and made a similar gift to Harvard. An oil painting of Berkeley, 
the work of Smibert, has still an honored place in Yale. The Yale 
Berkeley School of Divinity also perpetuates his name. At the 
extreme limit of the American continent, towards which “the course 
of empire takes its way,” the present seat of the University of Calli- 
fornia, at the suggestion of a late President of Johns Hopkins, is 
appropriately named Berkeley. Trinity Church, Newport, still con- 
tains Berkeley’s organ. “His offer of an organ to a church in the 
town of Berkeley, Mass.,” Fraser tells us, “is said to have been too 
much for the Puritanical rigor of the inhabitants, who unanimously 
voted it an invention of the devil to entrap the souls of men.” De- 
spite this ancient intractableness of New England, which must have 
amused Berkeley, there will still exist academic shrines to his 
memory as long as this country shall endure. 
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In our day, historians have searched the documentary annals of 
our country, to discover and reveal the contributions of Ireland to 
the greatness of America. May we not justly claim, that the facts 
here set forth give Ireland, in the person of Berkeley, an honored 
place as a contributor to the intellectual development of the United 
States? May we not reasonably surmise that his broader inte ct- 
ual vision helped to strengthen the desire of liberty in colonial 
America, which was, about forty-five years later, demanded of Eng- 
land at the point of the sword? 

V 

Berkeley on his return to Ireland had yet about twenty years to 
live. He was appointed Bishop of Cloyne, County Cork, in 1734. 
This period of his life, with all its old enthusiasm, was devoted to 
the benevolent service of his country. His thoughts at this time took 
on a turn for sociological rather than for purely philosophical writ- 
ings. He became intensely interested in the economical improve- 
ment of his country. Ireland had then its own Parliament, entirely 
Protestant though it was. It was one of Berkeley’s highest boasts, 
as Sir James Mackintosh remarks, “that, though his father was 
of English extraction, he was a true Irishman, and the first eminent 
Protestant, who avowed his love for all his countrymen.” For this 
reason his Catholic fellow-countrymen bore public testimony to his 
liberality and worth. The one blot on Berkeley’s character is, that 
he never raised his voice or pen in protesting against the Penal 
Laws. 

In 1735 he published the “Querist,” a book which contains a 
series of brief questions without answers, “presented” as Fraser 
says, “with an originality of literary art, combined with humor and 
irony, which makes the work more interesting than any similar book 
in English literature.” It pictures two Irelands—Protestant Ire- 
land, whose only outlook on life was, not to advance the industrial 
development of their country, but as is the wont of the rich and 
dominant classes of every country in the world, in sporting, fox- 
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hunting, gambling and riotous living, to squander the estates they 
acquired by confiscation; and Catholic Ireland, the abject condition 
of which he suggests, by the following questions: “Whether there 
be upon earth, any Christian or civilized people, so beggarly, 
wretched, and destitute as the common Irish?” (N.132) Other spe- 
cimens of these questions are: 
39. Whether in the wastes of America a man might not possess 
twenty miles square of land, and yet want his dinner, or a coat to his 


back? 
141. Whether a woman of fashion ought not to be declared a public 


enemy ? 

199. Whether it was not an Irish professor, who first opened the 
public schools of Oxford? Whether this island had not been anciently 
famous for learning? 

201. Whether the gentleman of estate had a right to be idle; and 
whether he ought not to be the great promoter and director of industry 
among his tenants and neighbors? 

Whether it was not a vain attempt (by England) to project the flour- 
ishing of our Protestant gentry, exclusive of the bulk of the natives? 

His last question, number 595, is pathetic, if not reminiscent of 
one of the unrighted wrongs of history: 

Whose fault is it, if poor Ireland still continues poor? 

Berkeley from 1734 to 1752, as the Episcopal Bishop of Cloyne, 
devoted himself to missionary work and the relief of the poor 
among his people. Fevers and “flu” seem to have prevailed in his 
diocese. As a remedy for these diseases and indeed as a panacea, 
he administered Tar-water, a medicine he learned from the Ameri- 
can Indians. In his declining years he published “Siris,” a work 
on the virtue of tar-water interspersed with Platonic speculations 
on a variety of subjects. In 1752 he went to Oxford to live, and 
there in 1753, he died. 

Thus ended the remarkable career of a man, who, in the words 
of Prof. Alexander, “was a man of extraordinary intellectual abil- 
ity, and of exquisite purity and generosity of character.” (Hist. of 
Phil. p. 223.) 
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I 


AN has been a worker of metals for at least six thousand 
years. It would be a rather difficult task to state exactly 


when the use of gold and silver came into existence. 
However, we are assured of its antiquity. We know that the book 
of Exodus makes mention of it when relating the story of the Golden 
Calf. That it was possible for a people to attempt the construction 
of such an object, seems to indicate that this lovely craft was no 
longer at its inception. It must have been practised for many years 
previous, both in Egypt and Arabia. The cuneiform inscriptions 
of Assyria, especially those of the reign of King Sargon, show that 
metal work had reached a high stage of development. And if we 
could only prevail on time to wait, there is in the seventeenth book 
of Homer’s Iliad a masterly description of the shield of Achilles, all 
of precious metals. In Rome, according to the words of the his- 
torian Plutarch, entire places were ornamented and furnished with 
gold and silver. Just how far the historian permitted his imagina- 
tion to run riot, would be a difficult question to pass upon. How- 
ever there must have been some basis of truth for his statement. 
The Romans had received their knowledge of working the precious 
metals from the ancient Greeks, to whom they generously acknowl- 
edge their debt. With this practical-minded nation it enjoyed a 
much greater popularity. To the peoples and nations whom they 
conquered they brought this knowledge of metal work. Do not 
think, however, that these peoples were totally ignorant of its uses; 
on the contrary, there is much to disprove such an idea. What the 
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conquerors really imparted to them was a greater facility in the 
mechanical end and a new mode of design. 

After the downfall of Rome, her influence, though its imprint 
would never be fully erased, almost ceased to function. The arts 
which she had fostered were replaced by more important tasks en- 
suing from the barbarian invasions. It was not until the discovery 
of the treasures of Hildesheim that a new impetus was given to these 
arts. Of course, they had not fallen into entire disuse; it was 
rather the designs employed that received new life. Up to this 
period, geometric patterns had been the main source of design; but 
now nature-forms and human representation regained a place. 

Roughly speaking the history of silver may be divided into the 
following headings: 

I. Classic antiquity and the barbarian period. 

II. Merovingian and Carlovingian Period—The Romano-By- 
zantine Period. 

III. The Gothic Period. 

IV. The Renaissance. 

V. The XVII Century. 

VI. The XVIII and XIX Century. 


II 


It has always been a rather one-sided, biased and unsatisfactory 
business to endeavor to give a trustworthy opinion on any subject, 
be it literature, music or one of the plastic arts, from the vantage 
point of the layman. A deeper and greater, more scientific and 
liberal acquaintance with the subject in hand would result, if a 
closer personal contact had existed. It is a common occurrence to 
hear people condemn an object, a book, a song merely because they 
do not like it. And should one be so unskilful as to try to extort 
from them a more scientific, a more reasonable cause of their dis- 
like, none is forthcoming. I do not wish to quibble about this mat- 
ter of likes and dislikes; they are merely, one remembers, in the 
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natural order of things. What strikes one, however, as unfair in 
most of these expressions is their vastness and all-encompassing 
gesture. It is with such reasons as these that much of modern art 
is condemned. The fact that those who view it are uninitiated, 
should give them no right to sit in judgment. If for a day, a month, 
or a year, people such as these could be apprenticed to the worker 
and creator, they might learn much that would broaden their vision 
and fill them with a certain respect for the work of the artist, if not 
with love of it. A closer study of any art, be it fine or industrial, 
will give us this valuable and useful experience. 

Place yourself for a while beside the old silver craftsman and 
artist. This forerunner of machine-made, modern days would find 
small place for his work in our community. With him, one of the 
big questions was that of tools. During the very earliest times he 
not only had to fashion these himself, making his files, compound- 
ing his solder, but he also saw to the appropriateness of all his in- 
struments, depending to a large extent upon his personal inventive- 
ness and facility of execution. His was not a limited source of 
information. Possessing a thorough knowledge of silver-smithing, 
he was besides a worker in iron and other metals. It was to his 
advantage and comfort to have a wide variety of information. 
This scientific background naturally reflected itself into his design. 
By this I mean that his choice of design was not hampered by 
lack of familiarity with the medium by which it would be trans- 
lated. Patrons did not come to him to impose their ideas. He was 
a master-craftsman, a designer to boot, possessing a Sesame that 
they could never have. They bowed before his superiority. His 
designs were his own, sometimes, possibly, adapted and modified 
from different sources, but there was always present that undefin- 
able touch which we please to call the personal, the note that makes 
the hunt of fine old silver such a pleasure to the amateur collector. 

The modern silver worker confines himself to a single branch 
of the art. The natural result is an unwonted skilfulness in that 
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one branch: merely another evidence of the old axiom, “practice 
makes perfect.” When the same object has to pass through ten 
or twenty different hands, the perfection of the whole is missing, 
until the quality which ought to be present in every work of art, 
seems to be lost or become effaced somewhere during its peregrina- 
tions. Each artist has tried to make his part the most telling. The 
natural equation resulting from such a combination is lack of sub- 
ordination, with no balance between fine design and craftsman- 
ship. There must be a central thought; it should be expressed in 
the beginning to be successfully evolved. Unity is one of the ear- 
marks of constructive work and of genius. It propels the work 
forward and fails to bore the beholder by introducing detail ad 
extremum. 

Broadly speaking, taste is the power of perceiving intellectually 
and emotionally, of appreciating the beautiful in nature and in 
art. In this sense it is spiritualized. Taste is composed of cer- 
tain inherent qualities. In the first place it is instinctive, showing 
itself in the very human craving for ornamentation; it is almost 
a physical need. Taste is universal. All men have a certain 
amount of it and they agree on certain things, but it as varied and 
many as there are individuals. These may not agree on the ac- 
cidentals or minor points, but there is a common ground which 
all men tread and where they see things with the same eyes. Be- 
cause of this we recognize certain laws of taste. 

Taste is compounded of delicacy and correctness. In the for- 
mer, sensibility, emotion and reason predominate, making one rel- 
ish the hidden and less apparent beauties both in the works of man 
and the hand of Nature. In the latter, discernment of the true 
and false, the beautiful and the ugly, are the most apparent. Un- 
der this last head come the principles of composition and good de- 
sign. These need no repetition. In the plastic arts they vary in 
intensity and at times some seem to have vanished quite completely; 
others are more prominent, almost obtruding themselves too per- 
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sistently. In the case of the silversmith the law which he must be 
most careful to observe, the one which will be noticed the more 
promptly if violated, is that of line and contour. He must become 
practically oversensitive to this quality. Details of ornament must 
never mar it; they must be kept on the same scale throughout, so 
as not to seem to belong to a larger or smaller work. Every bit 
of decoration should be so much a part of the object that no sec- 
tion of it can be removed without impairing the whole. 

To cover with any satisfaction the whole field of fine silver from 
its earliest days down to the present would be impossible. For 
that reason I have chosen a period in its history which to me seems 
to be one of the very finest in the whole survey.’ This epoch, in 
its growth, should be of rather particular interest to the students 
of Americana and I feel that by choosing in this way, rather than 
playing the eclectic and picking here and there, I will be establish- 
ing a basis of understanding for one important period which should 
help in the appreciation of the others. It is, furthermore, so fine a 
school that it ought even to increase discrimination in the choice 
of modern silver. 

III 

The first colonial settlers of this section of North America brought 
very few household goods with them. What they had bundled 
together numbered but the bare necessities. When these began to 
show signs of wear they added to them by making new ones; how- 
ever, it was not till many years later that they found the time, the 
need, or even the urge to beautify them. Till that hour they were 
so busy learning to fight Nature, and rearranging their lives and 
habits, that little space was left wherein to gratify the more spirit- 
ual and intellectual sides of their natures. They had to await a 


‘Divisions of American Silverware. 
1640—1710 — Dutch and English. 
1700—1740 — Period of Queen Anne and George I. 
1730—1775 — Rococo Influence. 
1770—1810 — Neo-Classic Revival. 
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more settled time to watch for the quiet day before seeking a re- 
spite in other things. They plied, during these first days of colon- 
ization, certain crafts, but only those which could honestly be called 
necessary. For a long time silver was considered a luxury. Even- 
tually it was to become the most practised industrial art in this 
country. 

New York and Boston rank first in the way of production. Very 
little original work came out of the South; and what we have is 
so doubtful that it is wiser not to commit oneself upon it. The 
people were so engrossed in the soil, its cultivation, and the prob- 
lem of bringing it to its highest productiveness, that other modes 
of eking a living had little interest. They looked to the mother 
country for their implements, their utensils, and their knicknacks. 
None of the crafts, much less silversmithing, flourished in this per- 
iod in the South. In fact it is only at the end of the eighteenth 
century that we hear any worthwhile mention of it. In New York, 
matters were rather different. The wealthy Patroons had in the 
beginning imported most of their household goods from Holland; 
they used the system of barter, thus making coins a rather scarce 
commodity in the colony. This may sound, perhaps, a bit puzzling 
and require a word of explanation. The smith, most of the time, 
did not work in raw metals. Ordinarily he was given silver coin 
to melt down and thus did not have the trouble of measuring alloys 
to any great extent. However, silverware was still considered a 
luxury and coin had a greater value for them as currency. This 
tempted them to keep it in that form and to continue to import 
their spoons and forks and other wares from the Continent. 

Hand in hand and from the same source whence came the other 
importation, arrived the first silversmiths of New Amsterdam. 
Among the very earliest and noteworthy names are Peter Van Dyck, 
probably the greatest, because of his sense of proportion and crea- 
tive imagination; amongst others were Jacob, Henry and Henricus 
Boelen, Carol Van Brugh, Jacobus van der Spiegel, Bartholomew 
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Schaats, Benjamin Wynkoop, Garrett Onclebagh, Jacob and Koen- 
traet Ten Eyck. After the Huguenot disturbances on the continent, 
the Walloon influx brought to these shores the Rivoires and to the 
American field of silverware, French design and feeling. The early 
Dutch silver was solid, massive and possessed of a rugged simpli- 
city. Finesse, elegance and grace was not an aim. Their work 
was large and heavy with metal but the workmanship irreproach- 
able, even though the design lacked sophistication." The New 
England craftsman was a more conscious artist. His work shows 
elegance and grace. The silver he uses is lighter, yet loses none of 
its strength and vigor. He, too, was not without coming in contact 
with foreign influence. 

The artist craftsman, hailing from overseas, besides instructing 
apprentices in the knowledge of his trade also imparted fads and 
foibles of a European mode in design. Furthermore, there was 
still arriving a host of colonists who brought silver with them; and 
now and then an occasional book of designs found its way to these 
shores. The artist never slavishly copied these designs. They 
merely pointed the way and helped to stimulate his imagination. 
If certain shapes and kinds of decoration were arbitrarily set across 
the way, he took them to himself and adapted them to meet his own 
requirements. He knew that utility was the first essential. What 
use could there be in making a mug beautiful in all its contours, 
if it turned out to be impracticable? When he had satisfied the 
demands of usefulness his next step was to seek simplicity, strength 


"Varieties of Silverware. 
The Spoon — the earliest article of silver. 
Coffee and Teapots — small; beverage a luxury. 
Beaker — narrow base; wide opening. 
Tankard — broad base; cover over opening. 
Mug — broad base; narrow opening; handle. 
Caudle-Cup — shallow; two handles; wide opening. 
Two Handled Cups — deeper than caudle-cup; usually with bulbous sides. 
Porringer — shallow bowl; one handle. 
Buckles — for shoe and knee. 
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and vigor. Any kind of lavish display was out of place. The oc- 
casions for the putting forth of sumptuous plate, such as were a 
frequent occurrence in England, proved few and far between in 
the colonies. And we must keep before our mind that silver was 
still at a premium. The resulting economy had, of necessity, an 
influence on the design. Added to this the trend of contemporary 
taste was towards simplicity, severity and purity of line. Beauty 
of form, that is, line and contour became a prime requisite. Actual 
decoration of the object, as such, became subordinate; great care 
was taken that it should not obtrude upon the beholder. Invariably 
the artist’s conception stressed contour and mass and as long as 
ornamentation did not mar it, it found a place in the finished pro- 
duct. Never did it become an end in itself and never did it serve 
to hide faulty modeling. Its purpose was to emphasize and enhance 
grace and form. 

Closely allied to these matters is the question of balance. This 
term has two applications. It relates in the first place to the ap- 
pearance of the object. When the beholder sees it he must have 
a feeling that it is so nicely proportioned that it will not tumble, 
lose its equilibrium or vacillate at the first touch on the table where 
it rests. In the second place the object must be perfectly balanced 
when in use. If it is a teapot, the handle should not throw the en- 
tire weight upon the wrist of the person who manipulates it. The 
mass of the metal should be so nicely distributed that its actual 
weight is hardly felt. 

Silverware, as a rule, requires very little decoration to enhance 
it. The surface has much more beauty when kept unbroken by 
numberless additions or incrustations. Silver in the mass catches 
the light, reflects the colors about it, changes its glowing 
and gleaming contour when other objects are mirrored into its plane 
sides. In modern silver we find a very bright, shiny and almost 
brilliant aspect. The article is not deemed finished unless this glit- 
ter is attained. You will notice that this temper does not present 
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itself in old silverware. Perhaps it is not the loser by it. It has 
on the contrary a soft warm feeling, a toning of the metal which 
we now find hard to reproduce. The old artist-smith gained this 
complexion by means of the “fire-skin.” This was produced during 
the process of annealing. It is caused when oxygen comes in con- 
tact with copper during the working and the heating of the metal 
necessary in order to prevent brittleness. A bluish tint shot with 
yellows shows beneath the surface of the object. 

In addition to its softness of color this silverware has yet another 
appeal. There is no methodical or mathematical exactitude about 
much of its contour. Slight variations in line, curves, and bases, 
tend to give it a very special charm. The marks of the hammer 
where the silver was tapped into shape are often still apparent, giv- 
ing an unconscious, almost unpremeditated appearance of well- 
grooming. One feels that a human hand, guided by the quest of 
the beautiful, helped by thought of an ideal, caressed this silver- 
ware into lines of beauty. Machine-made objects do not possess 
these attributes. The greater part of the time they fall short in 
the human appeal which all great art should have. They are cold, 
and do not live for those who behold them; their very precision 
seems to point to a perfection which is so very foreign, yet, not a 
stranger to the heart of man. 

American silverware has lived for more than two centuries; it 
was lost from our view for what seems rauch too long a time. But 
in the last fifteen years it has come back into its own and unless we 
come to a standstill, thus retrograding in our tastes, it will continue 
in its newly regained position. 
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Scholastic Philosophy and American 
Political Theory’ 


MooruouseE F. X. Micxar, S. J. 


HE problem most congenial to the American would seem to 
be that of organized social life. But as the problem has 
come to present itself, especially since the war, there is an 

urgent need for an intelligent account of life, and especially of the 
part that affects social relations and political institutions. But the 
American mind has thus far concentrated its attention on the practi- 
cal problems and disdained speculative considerations. 

There is a grave necessity for a sound intellectual accounting 
for the realities of life if the practical problem is to be properly 
approached. The recent tendency has been to trust to mere organi- 
zation and manipulation.” The present demand is for standards 
wherewith to evaluate the present and past organized condition of 
society, and to judge of what should be done in the future. The 
consciousness that our former exuberant energy can no longer in- 
dulge in the hit-and-miss policy, and finds itself confronted with 
complex problems for which intellectually it is all too little pre- 
pared, is at present engendering something of a dangerous scepticism 
that leads so easily to a spirit of indifference and surrender. Nothing 
short of an intellectual sifting of our institutions and social tradi- 
ditions, whereby the nation as a whole will be brought to share’ in a 


*This paper will appear in fuller form in a forthcoming volume, “Present-Day Think- 
ers and the New Scholasticism,” edited by Rev. J. S. Zybura. 

*Bertrand Russell in “Icarus, or The Future of Science,” p. 28, has well said, “To 
a rational mind the question is not do we want organization or do we not. The 
question is, how much organization do we want, and where, and when, and of what 
kind.” 

*“*A law is in a person not only as in one that rules, but also by participation as in 
one that is ruled. In the latter way each one is a law to himself, in so far as he 
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common understanding of what is sound, and will be in a position 
to criticize fairly and intelligently what needs amending, can keep 
us on the path of normal development. There must be enlighten- 
ment in the sense of education taken in the etymological meaning of 
the word if there is to be any proper deepening and enlargement 
of character. 

Thus we are faced with a two-fold problem, that of convincing 
the American mind that there are such things as abiding standards 
involving immutable and universally applicable principles, and 
that, morally speaking, all persons, by reason of the natural dis- 
position of their minds, can be brought to recognize these and 
appreciate their value. The problem is clearly not one for the 
politician, the orator, the social engineer, or the political scientist, 
but for the philosopher, who should courageously take his stand on 
the higher ground of intellectual speculation, and give the law to 
the former, especially to the political scientists, regardless of their 
supercilious attitude, their assumptions, and their tendency to mon- 
opolize the whole field to the exclusion of philosophy. As one re- 
cent author has put it, “Intellectual restoration is the condition of 
political and economic restoration.”* This is precisely the phase 
which the political and social scientists insist on overlooking in 
their determination to confine themselves to purely inductive 
methods. In the words of one writer, (whom we quote merely by 


reason of his statements being typical of what we have in mind), 
The statement of the social objective in progress is an evolution of 

the substitution of new and ever more highly objectified and inclusive, 
as well as constantly more rigorously tested generalizations regard- 
ing the ultimate consequences of human adjustments, for the older and 
narrower, more subjective and less inclusive and less accurately tested 
generalizations regarding the ultimate results of human social adjust- 


ments. 


shares the direction that he receives from one who rules him.”—St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa, 1-2ae, Q. XC., Art. 3, ad 1. (Where not otherwise noted, all translations from 
the Summa are taken from the translation of the Dominican Fathers). 


*F. J. Sheen, God and Intelligence, p. 8. 
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With such an aim, looked at from the strictly scientific viewpoint, 
we would not quarrel even on the ground of its pretentionsness. 
But when the same writer solemnly informs us that 
only gradually have we come to see that there are no fixed entities or 
absolutes back of our generalized viewpoints, and that the cosmos, 


nature, even our own narrower social world, are only ways of look- 
ing at things in orderly fashion from a human—though objectified— 


viewpoint,? 
we easily recognize the parti pris of the scientific dogmatist, who 
insists on pulling the wool over his own eyes or paying himself in 
words whenever he touches on things outside the sphere of his own 
special knowledge. This tendency to thrust out of all consideration 
whatever appears to conflict with one’s own point of view, reveals 
in modern form a mental disposition that derives traditionally from 
that fiducia’ or self-assurance and wilful trust which Luther evoked 
to replace the intellectual assent of Catholic faith, and suggests the 
fundamental defect in the American ventures into the realm of phil- 
osophy. In their desire to solve the practical problems, Americans 
have been misled into confining themselves to the purely empirical 
aspect of each problem as it arose, and owing to the present stress 
laid on physical sciences, due to the overweening position such 
sciences have gained in consequence of the temporary enlargement 
of material interests, the philosopher has subordinated his own 


1L. L. Bernard, The Concept of Progress—Social Forces, Sept. 1925. 

“An instance of what we mean is furnished by Richard Hooker. “No man,” says he, 
“can love things which in his own opinion are not. And if they think those things 
to be which they show and that they love when they desire to believe them, then 
must it needs be that by desiring to believe they prove themselves true believers. 
For without faith no man thinketh that things believed are. Which argument all the 
subtlety of the infernal powers will never be able to dissolve.” On the Certainty and 
Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect—Works, ed. 1839, p. 579. We find something the 
same in the view entertained by Newman in the days of his Protestantism. “This, in- 
deed, is its (faith’s) trial and its praise, so to hang upon the thought of Him (God) 
and desire Him as not to wait till it knows for certain from infallible informants 
whether or no He has spoken, but to act in the way which seems on the whole most 


likely to please Him.” Via Media, Vol. I. p. 86. 
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proper function to that of the scientists. But action presupposes 
knowledge, and courageous, vigorous, normal and sane action pre- 
supposes clear and certain knowledge that derives from a definite 
intellectual grasp of the realities of life. But this, history itself 
would testify, requires a return to the traditional metaphysics. 


I 


Our first question, then, is, what is metaphysics and what connec- 
tion has it with the problem of standards in practical matters? Ex- 
cept in the case of those who, owing largely to extrinsic and un- 
worldly reasons, have managed to keep their hold on this Ariadne 
thread that stretches through the labyrinth of the past, these ques- 
tions admittedly are now puzzling the best minds. A striking in- 
stance of the complete departure from what has been traditionally 
meant by metaphysics is furnished by Alfred N. Whitehead in his 
recent book, “Science and the Modern World.” Speaking of the 
difficulties that surround the problem of induction, he says, 


We must observe the immediate occasion and use reason to elicit a 
general description of its nature. Induction presupposes metaphysics. 
In other words, it rests upon an antecedent rationalism. You can- 
not have a rational justification of your appeal to history till your 
metaphysics has assured you that there is a history to appeal to; and 
likewise your conjectures as to the future presuppose some basis of 
knowledge that there is a future already subjected to some determina- 
tions. The difficulty is to make sense of either of these ideas. But 
until you have done so, you have made nonsense of induction.! 


What the author, however, means by metaphysics is revealed in 

another passage, where he states that the 
reasonable harmony of being which is required by the unity of a com- 
plex occasion, together with the completeness of the realization (of 
that occasion) of all that is involved in its logical harmony is the 
primary article of metaphysical doctrine. It means that for things 
to be together involves that they are reasonably together. This means 
that thought can penetrate into every occasion of fact, so that by com- 


*Loc. cit., p. 62. 
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prehending its key conditions the whole complex of its pattern of con- 
ditions lies open before it.! 
Whatever may be said for this concept of metaphysics with “rea- 
sonable harmony” as its primary doctrine, it is certainly not the 
traditional view. Nor is this departure insignificant or unimpor- 
tant, as is made clear by what the author has to say about the 
“notion of periodicity:” 

The general recurrences of things are very obvious in our ordinary 
experience. Days recur, lunar phases recur, rotating bodies recur to 
their old positions, beats of the heart recur, breathing recurs. On 
every side we are met by recurrence. Apart from recurrence, knowl- 
edge would be impossible. Nothing could be referred to our past ex- 
perience. Also, apart from some regularity of recurrence, measure- 
ment would be impossible. In our experience, as we gain the idea 
of exactness recurrence is fundamental.” 

In this one should note again the fallacy of restricting all knowledge 
to a particular kind of knowledge. The statement in itself is char- 
acteristic of the common one-sidedness of the mind of the specialist.* 
Yet even they, in their moments of lapsing into common sense, act 
on the certainty of their knowledge in respect to many things that 
do not recur. But the point we wish to call attention to is that the 
scientist here confines himself to the acknowledgement of recur- 
rence as a mere fact and as the subject matter for scientific measure- 
ment, without attempting in any way to account for the recurrence 
itself. Like the dog in the manger, he would stand over this and 
refuse to allow the human intellect to satisfy its innate desire to seek 
the reason for the recurrence. The author himself, in the beginning 
of the book, has put the problem off with the statement that “there 
can be no living science unless there is a widespread instinctive con- 
viction in the existence of an Order of Things and, in particular of 
an Order of Nature.” 


*Loc. cit., p. 39. 

"Loc. cit., p. 45. 

*Strangely enough, he himself is most emphatic in pointing out the dangers of 
professionalizing knowledge. Ibid., p. 275. 

‘Ibid., p. 5. 
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The science that answers to this particular desire to find the 
sufficient reason of things is precisely what is properly meant by 
metaphysics in the traditional sense, and it is this principle of sufh- 
cient reason, functioning in terms of being,’ and not reasonable 
harmony required by unity, together with complete realization of 
what is involved in logical harmony, that constitutes the primary 
article of metaphysical doctrine. 


Thus the intellectual grasp of the realities of life we stand so 
much in need of as a nation presupposes a solid basis in sound meta- 
physics, and involves, therefore, something more than a mere ra- 
tional harmony or consistent view of things, based on “experience,” 
which is the point from which American philosophies, in their sub- 
servience to science, insist on taking their start.” The fundamental 
bias in this respect may undoubtedly be traced historically to the 
earlier Protestant insistence upon “justification by faith alone,” 
“personal inspiration,” and “private judgment,” which doctrines, 
whether believed in or not, remain part of the traditional mental 
posture with which the American mind is predisposed psychologi- 
cally to face problems of thought.* 


It is this, perhaps, more than anything else that has severed 
American thought from any proper appreciation of that philosophia 
perennis which, however obscurely or confusedly apprehended, lies 
at the foundation of the whole civilization of western Christendom. 


"For the fundamental significance of this for genuine metaphysics see the brief but 
eminently adequate presentation given in The Key to the Study of St. Thomas by 
Olgiati—Zybura. 

Maritain, in his Reflexions sur I’Intelligence, ch. 7, De la Metaphysique des phy- 
siciens, analyzes very clearly the relation of scientific relativity to the absolute of the 
metaphysician. 

“An interesting criticism of the effects on Western civilization’s present lack of a 
sound metaphysics may be found in Rene Guenon’s Orient et Occident. We do not 
agree, however, with the author, that there is any need of our turning to the Hindus 
for enlightenment in this matter. 

*James B .Pratt stressed this apriorism of the pragmatist in Essays in Critical real- 
ism, p. 100. 
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It is more than mere ignorance; it is an inability, artificially induced 
and contrary to the spontaneous tendencies of the normal mind, to 
appreciate and properly valuate such principles of this philosophy 
as tradition has preserved in the common sense view of life. 


The fact that there is one true way of thinking has become utterly 
obscured by the quest for new ways of thinking. In their concern 
to ascertain how we think men are constantly misled into considera- 
tions of the why of thinking, which again become confused in their 
minds with the quite other question of the why and how of thought 
or cognition. This accounts for their persistence in confining them- 
selves to psychological data in their attempt to analyze the problem. 
But 

first principles are not of psychological origin, nor the fruit of a sub- 
jective interpretation of mental data, nor the urge of the will. Their 
sole explanation is in the intellect as a faculty, which belongs to man 
in virtue of his human nature. Experience gives the matter. Abstrac- 
tion is the necessary condition, and the objective and immediate evi- 
dence the formal reason of the consent.! 


Though this is a scholastic philosopher’s way of accounting for the 
foundations of knowledge and the true and normal method of 
thought, we find something of a welcome return to what traditional 
scholasticism has thus perennially stood for in the statement of one 


of our critical realists. 


It is impossible, [he says] to identify either the datum or the images 
which introspective analysis discovers with the independent and com- 
mon object which common sense as well as all realistic philosophy 
believes in. The fact that this is not realized in perception is of much 
less significance than the wider considerations which necessitate the 
conclusion; and it is hard to see any good reason why the thinker 
should shut his eyes to these unavoidable facts and confine himself to 
a description of the way one feels before one has begun to think at 


all.? 


*Sheen, p. 149 et seq. 
*James B. Pratt, Loc. cit., p. 96. 
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Now it should be noted that the two statements just quoted, when 
combined, give us findings substantially the same as those which 
Aristotle ascertained to be the constitutive elements of prudence. 

The intuitive reason, [says Aristotle] deals with ultimate truths at 

both ends of the mental process; for both the first and last terms, i.e., 
both first principles and particular facts, are intuitively and not logi- 
cally apprehended, and while on the one hand in demonstrative reason- 
ings it apprehends the immutable first terms, on the other, in matters 
of conduct, it apprehends the ultimate or contingent term which forms 
the premise of the syllogism; for it is truths of the latter sort which are 
the first principles or original sources of the idea of the end or object 
of human life. As the universal law, then, is derived from particular 
facts, these facts must be apprehended by perception, or in other 
words, by intuitive reason.! 


II 

Therefore the critical realist confines himself to pointing out the 
fact that we do know the particular facts in themselves from which 
Aristotle would have us derive the universal laws or standards of 
action, and would hand the question of the inner and ultimate 
nature of facts over to the scientists and metaphysicians. But it is 
here the scholastic, with his traditional metaphysics, would insist 
that in the case of the facts as well as of the first principles it is a 
question of their intelligibility as apprehended by the intelligence 
and not by way of any process of ratiocination, as the scientists with 
their eighteenth century rationalism have assumed to their own pres- 
ent confusion. The scholastic way of accounting for both intelligi- 
bility and intelligence is that 

we receive our knowledge from natural things, of which things God by 

His knowledge is Cause. In each thing, therefore, there is the ratio, 

the principle of its intelligibility. But this principle of intelligibility 

is there only in potency. Coming from the Mind of God into matter 

it has lost its character of universality, necessity and transcendence, 

which makes it the direct and immediate object of the intelligence. 

It has fallen into extent, number, movement and contingency. In or- 


*Ethics, VI., 12. (Weldon’s Translation). Cf. 1—2ae, Q. XCIV., Art. 2. 


<- 
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der that “it may revive in the mind its proper characteristics it is neces- 
sary that the reality coming into our mind by sense perception in some 
way make a return to its source, disincarnate itself from matter, and 
go in the opposite way from that which individuation in matter im- 
posed on it. The individuation realized by the generation of a being 
is an attraction of the idea in matter. In order to know, there must be 
a contrary action, an extraction or abstraction.”! 


Extraordinary as this way of accounting for knowledge must 
seem to the modern, it is nothing more than the scholastic’s ultimate 
analysis of the traditional idea of ratio. And here it might be well 
to note that by philosophical tradition we mean a formulated body 
of truths based upon a number of simple yet universal principles, 
immanently wrought from the findings of many minds, tested by 
the accurate thought of eminent thinkers and sifted in the light of 
experience.” To take the word ratio as used above in connection 
with the intelligibility of things and our intelligence of them, we 
find the term rita among the early Hindus used to express that 
which is at once the organized principle of the universe and the 
divine ordering of earthly life.* Among the Greeks the word ¢vos 
indicates the order or constitution of nature developing from the 
spontaneous energy inhering in material objects without the inter- 
vention of human artificial agencies.* It was on this basis that 
Aristotle made his momentous distinction between that which is 
natural in the sense of deriving from nature and that which is 
natural in the sense of being demanded by nature in view of the 


*Sheen, p. 138. The incorporated quotation is from A. D. Sertillanges, St. Thomas, 
Vol. II, p. 165. 

*Cf. Sheen, p. 65. “The growth of modern philosophy is not organic. It grows 
not from within like a living organism, but from without like a crystal. It grows 
on contradictions. Swinging always between two extremes, it passes precipitately 
from one extreme to the other. Traditional thought, on the contrary, which is a philos- 
ophy of a school and not of individuals, grows and expands by the development of first 
principles. It remains in the mean, and would fall into error only if it moved toward 
the extremes.” 

*Berolzheimer, The World’s Legal Philosophies, p. 37. 

‘Ibid., p. 47. 
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final end. Among the Romans, rita becomes the naturalis ratio, 
which signifies the objective and external order of nature. This 
was further analyzed by St. Augustine and transmuted into the 
- doctrine of pax, which became an essential part of medieval phil- 
osophy. But, this, it should be observed, is not peace, but that which 
brings peace, a blissful sacred order.’ Following St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas completed the analysis in his doctrine on the lex aeterna, 
where, supplementing St. Augustine’s statement with regard to the 
lex veritatis, viz., “that we see a law above our mind called truth,” 
he points out that the intellect is measured by things.” In his fur- 
ther analysis, the lex naturalis is seen to be a participation of the 
lex aeterna, the manner in which the participation is effected being 
described in the quotation given above. 

As to the natural law itself, it is of first importance to observe 
that the scholastic way of accounting for it is in no way to be identi- 
fied with the mathematically expressed laws of nature with which 
it is generally confused in the minds of our contemporaries.* Nor 
is it the same as the natural law of the Stoics, who identified reason 
with the force behind nature, a notion which falls very far short of 
the scholastic analysis, but which was revived by the Renaissance 
naturalists and embodied in the Calvinist tradition, and now sur- 
vives as the main assumption of that present mental muddle known 
as Modernism, which in essence is nothing more than radical Pro- 
testantism shorn of all the positive elements of Christian doctrine 
which the earlier forms of Protestantism managed to retain for a 
time in arbitrary and unfounded condition after the initial break 
with Christian tradition of revealed doctrine. As St. Thomas says, 





Tbid., p. 96. 

*]—2ae, Q. XCIII., Art. 1, ad 3. For a proper understanding of the term “meas- 
ured” see Maritain, Reflexions sur ]'Intelligence, ch. 2, La vie propre de l’intelligence, 
and ch. 9, Le realisme Thomiste. 

8A striking instance of the confusion will be found in Carl Becker’s treatment of 
the philosophy of the Declaration of Independence, in “The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” ch. 2 and 6. 
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Every act of reason and will in us is based on that which is accord- 
ing to nature, for every act of reason is based on principles that are 
known naturally. Every act of appetite in respect of the means is 
derived from the natural appetite in respect of the last end. Accord- 
ingly, the first direction of our acts to their end must needs be in virtue 
of the natural law. 

He makes a very significant distinction between the natural law in 
the sense of the laws or tendencies of nature, and natural law in the 


stricter sense. 

Even irrational animals, [he says] partake in their own way of 
eternal reason, but because the rational creature partakes thereof in an 
intellectual and rational manner therefore the participation of the 
eternal law in the rational creature is properly called a law, since a 
law is something pertaining to reason. Irrational creatures, however, 
do not partake thereof in a rational manner, therefore there is no par- 
ticipation of the eternal law in them except by way of similitude.? 

The singularity of the manner in which man participates in the 
eternal law stands out more clearly in another passage in the body 
of the article from which the above is taken. 

The rational creature is subject to Divine Providence in a most ex- 
cellent way, so far as it partakes of a share of Providence by being 
provident both for itself and for others. Wherefore it has a share of 
the eternal reason whereby it has a natural inclination to its proper 
act and end, and this participation of the eternal law in the rational 
creature is called natural law. 

Thus far the natural law has been considered in its psychological 
aspect. Man, it will be seen, is psychologically necessitated* to 
seek both the good and the true, and equally necessitated or deter- 
mined to assent to the evidence of first principles such as the prin- 
ciple of contradiction and the principle that good is to be done. It 
is in this way that St. Thomas meets the demand so strenuously made 
by the social and political scientist that man be included in nature, 


1—2ae, Q. XCL., Art. 2, ad 2. 

*1—2ae, Q. XCI., Art. 3, ad 3. 

*Rev. Michael Cronin—On the Moral, Social, and Political Philosophy of St. Thomas 
—in St. Thomas Aquinas, ed. by Rev. C. Lattey, S. J., p. 153. 
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a demand which never would have had to be made except in view 
of the Manichean elements in Protestantism, and the corresponding 
implications in the idealism of Descartes.’ It is this, for instance, 
that Professor Barnes should have meant when he said that “no 
human characteristic has yet been discovered which clearly violates 
the natural laws discovered and expounded by scientists.” For he 
is clearly not talking as a scientist when he adds: “The combined 
implications of cosmic and biological evolution have des- 
troyed completely the foundation for the hypcihesis of human 
uniqueness or primacy.”” 

But for us there is the further question with which we are chiefly 
concerned, viz., the metaphysical necessity of the law of nature thus 


taken in its stricter sense. 
Human reason, [says St. Thomas] is not of itself the rule of things. 
But the principles impressed on it by nature are general rules and 
measures of all things relating to human conduct, whereof the natural 
reason is the rule and measure, although it is not the measure of things 
that are from nature.® 


The meaning of this, the metaphysical significance of the phrase, 
“principles impressed by nature,” will be better understood in the 
light of the following: 

Contingent things can be considered in two ways: either as contin- 
gent or as containing some element of necessity, since every contingent 
thing has in it something necessary, e. g., that Socrates runs is in it- 
self contingent. The relation of running to motion is necessary, for 
it is necessary that Socrates should move if he runs. Now contingency 








*Referring to Descartes’ refusal to start with things and with sense experience in 
the attempt to see truth immediately in God Himself, Jacques Maritain says, “In real- 
ity, such a presumption did not merely destroy the hierarchy of our intellectual vir- 
tues, metaphysics becoming, to speak truly, no longer the crown of our knowledge, 
but the introduction to the science of phenomena and to the practical domination of 
nature.” (Reflexions sur |’Intelligence, p. 29). Professor Whitehead points out the 
connection in this respect. “Luther,” he says, “asked, ‘How am I justified?’ Modern 
philosophers have asked, ‘How do I have knowledge?’ The emphasis lies upon the 
subject of experience.” (Loc. cit., p. 195). 

*H. E. Barnes, History and Prospect of the Social Sciences, p. XIV. 

*]—2ae, Q. XCI., Art. 3, Ad 2. 
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arises from matter, for contingency is that which may either be or not 
be. But potentiality belongs to matter, whereas necessity results from 
the nature of form, because whatever flows from form belongs of neces- 
sity to the informed subject. But matter is the individualizing prin- 
ciple, whereas the universal comes from the abstraction of the form 
from the particular matter. Moreover it was laid down (Art. 1) 
that the intellect of itself and directly has the universal for its object, 
while the object of the sense is singular, which in a certain way is the 
indirect object of the intellect, as we have seen above. Therefore the 
contingent considered as such is known directly by the sense and in- 
directly by the intellect, while the universal and necessary principles 
of contingent things are known only by the intellect. Hence, if we 
consider the objects of science in their universal principles, then all 
science is of necessary things. But if we consider the things them- 
selves, some sciences are of necessary things, some of contingent 


things.? 
From this it may be gathered what the basis is for maintaining 
the reality of those fixed entities or absolutes back of our sound 


generalized viewpoints, and the manner in which the cosmos, na- 
ture, and even our own narrower social world are ascertained to 
be something more than mere ways of looking at things in orderly 
fashion from a human viewpoint. To sum up, the natural law 
may be said to be the objective content of the intellect representing 
by its natural tendency the proper interrelation between the ele- 
ments of the universe and that due order to which the will ought 
to conform in consequence of the contingency of the whole.* 


Ill 


The chief obstacle in the way of anything like a sympathetic con- 
sideration of this scholastic doctrine is of course the peculiar pre- 


‘la—Q. LXXXVI., Art. 3c. Translation by Sheen, loc., p. 159. 

*For a fuller explanation of this definition see The State and the Church, by J. A. 
Ryan and M. F. X. Millar, S. J., p. 143. “Moral evil, sin, is a breach of the order 
established by the Creator; it consists in not acknowledging in practice and trampling 
upon the value of beings and their coordination in reference to the Supreme Being. 
Goodness and virtue, on the contrary, consist in the observance of the order flowing 
from the nature of being.” (Olgiati—Zybura, Loc. cit., p. 104, 105). 
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judice in the American mind in favor of what is called “exper- 
ience,” that is to say, a peculiar distrust of anything in the order 
of knowledge that has not or cannot be put to a personal, practical 
test, and a tendency to relegate all else in knowledge to a mere 
matter of information. The scholastic answer to this is the dis- 
tinction it makes between confused and distinct knowledge.* Much 


that scholasticism thus lays down already forms an inalienable ac- 
quisition of the least trained mind, though known without analysis 


or discernment in reflex processes of its parts or of its predicates. 
These same, when subjected in other minds to processes of rigid 
analysis, only assume a more explicit form and easily commend 
themselves when thus presented by reason of the objective identity 
of the principles in either case. It was of this distinction that Burke 
was thinking in a noted passage in his “Reflections on the French 
Revolution.” 


We are afraid to put men to live and trade each on his own private 
stock of reason; because we suspect that the stock in each man is small, 
and that the individuals would do better to avail themselves of the 
general bank and capital of nations and of ages. Many of our men 
of speculation, instead of exploiting general prejudices, employ their 
sagacity to discover the latent wisdom that prevails in them. If they 
find what they seek, and they seldom fail, they think it more wise to 
continue the prejudice with the reason involved than to cast away the 
coat of prejudice and to leave nothing but the naked reason, because 
prejudice with its reason has a motive to give action to that reason, an 
affection which can give it permanence. Prejudice is of ready appli- 
cation in the emergency, and previously engages the mind in a steady 
course of wisdom and virtue, and does not leave the man hesitating 
in the moment of decision, sceptical, puzzled, and unresolved. Pre- 
judice renders a man’s virtue his habit, and not a series of unconnected 
acts. Through just prejudice his duty becomes a part of his nature. 


The name of Burke suggests the importance not only of the dis- 
tinction between confused and distinct knowledge, but also of the 


*Cf. Sheen, Loc. cit., p. 182. 
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scholastic traditional meaphysics'’ as a whole in their relation to our 
own American political tradition. Americans, in their tendency to 
simplicism, which is a natural consequence of the exclusive stressing 
of personal experience, fail to recognize what a complex yet intelli- 
gible thing our Constitution is when properly viewed in the light 
of the genuine tradition, thought and law, which historically lies be- 
hind it. Its provisions have been interpreted in the popular mind 
in the light of the use to which they have been put by the politician 
or demagogue, rather than in the light of the interpretation which 
the courts have gradually settled upon with regard to them. By 
way of reaction, the political scientists, misled by the prevalent 
impression that the Constitution was framed as well as ratified by 
the people, and who incline to look to “public opinion” rather than 
to the nature of things for the basis of their theories, would have 
us reject all such ideas as inalienable rights, equality, government 
by consent, and divided sovereignty.” 

Yet these ideas have gone into our formation as a nation not as 
“forces” merely, expressive of emotional tendencies or reactions, 
but as fundamentals, expressive of realities variously apprehended 
by statesmen and people, yet ever moulding in their effect and in 
such fashion as to argue, when duly considered in the light of 
results, a basic consonance with human nature. Referring to the 
second paragraph of the Declaration of Independence, Arthur T. 
Hadley, the former President of Yale, declares, 


*Students of Burke would find considerable light thrown upon certain misinterpreted 
aspects of his political philosophy in what M. Gilson has to say of St. Thomas’ doc- 
trine with regard to law, custom, and changes in the law in his St. Thomas d’Aquin, 
p. 246—250. 

*As Harold J. Laski, in his review of Professor McIlwain’s book, The Political Works 
of James I., has pointed out, “Nothing today is more greatly needed than clarity 
upon ancient notions. Sovereignty, liberty, authority, personality—these are the words 
of which alike we want the history and the definition; or rather, we want the history 
because its substance is in fact the definition. No period has so illuminated these 
questions as the Counter-Reformation. It is in some sort the birthplace of the 
modern state.” (Political Science Quarterly, June 1919, p. 304). 
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Few of us at the present day would be ready to subscribe to quite 
so broad a statement as this. We know that the right to liberty is not 
inalienable, but may be forfeited by misconduct. We know that the 
supposed equality of all mankind is something that has never been ac- 
tually realized in human history. In fact, the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence themselves can hardly have meant what they said 
to be taken literally. Most of them were aristocrats, many of them were 
slave-holders; some of them defended human slavery on principle. 
They were simply stating the theory of democratic government as it 
was understood in their time, and as it has been expounded by the 
great prophets of modern democracy, Rousseau.’ 


This passage is entirely typical of many recent statements in 
the same strain. All are based on the superficial and therefore 
unscientific assumption that there can be but one possible meaning 
to the terms to which they thus unanimously object. As a matter 
of historical fact, there are two very definite traditions respecting 
the meaning which these words are supposed to convey. The one 
that traces back to the medieval and scholastic tradition stresses 
intellectual apprehension of the proper relation of things as the 
basis, and reason as the fundamental norm of human conduct. 
The other derives from the debased form of scholastic thought in 
the later Middle Ages, beginning with Occam and Marsiglio of 
Padua,” and finds ultimate synthetic expression in Rousseau, the 


7A. T. Hadley, The Conflict between Liberty and Equality, p. 1 and 2. The author 
makes the common mistake of confusing physical liberty with moral liberty; moreover, 
what is forfeited is not taken, in the sense that it ceases to be inalienable. To argue 
from the inconsistent actions of some of the signers to the falsity of the theory of 
the Declaration is to forget that it is possible, in the words of Marshall in Marbury 
vs. Madison, “to overthrow in fact what was established in theory.” Claude G. Bowers, 
the latest biographer of Jefferson in Jefferson and Hamilton says, “There is no sillier 
assertion in history than that his (Jefferson’s) democracy was born of association with 
the men of the French Revolution.” While Charles E. Hughes, in American Citizenship. 
ed. by Josiah Marvel, p. 72, says, “The Declaration spoke with the tongue of Magna 
Charta, Petition of Right, and the Bill of Rights.” 

*With reference to Occam, Imbart de la Tour in Les Origines de la Réforme, Vol. 
III., p. 14, has this to say: “Let us make sure that there were no greater intellectual 
revolutions even before the Reformation. In destroying the correct idea of law, the criti- 
cism of Occam thrust aside the whole synthetic and realistic movement of the scholastic 
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dominant characteristic throughout being the exaltation of will at 
the expense of intellect or any objective normative basis. 


V 
In the older and sounder of these two traditions, which the his- 
torians and political scientists persistently ignore or evade,’ equality 
was understood to mean that no man of himself had any right to 
impose either his will or his ideas upon another.’ Government 


thinkers. On the one hand, it divorced philosophy from theology, severed and even 
set up in mutual denial the two spheres of thought—where, in the one, reason penetrates 
into the world of phenomena, and in the other, is raised by faith to the supernatural— 
and thus proclaims the existence of two so-called ‘truths,’ which at times could be ir- 
reconcilable and even, it might be, contradictory. On the other hand, once reason 
was dethroned, the world no longer appeared except as a system of unrelated indi- 
vidual activities. The will became the one predominant faculty, and, not being able to 
conceive of itself otherwise than as endowed with absolute autonomy, the entire sac- 
redness of our being was concentrated in the one sovereign power of self-determina- 
tion and free choice or liberty.” 

For a valuable contribution on the “theories of the will,” see Irving Babbitt’s 
Democracy and Leadership, Appendix A. 

J. W. Allen, in The Social and Political Ideas of some great Mediaeval Thinkers, 
pp. 177 and 178, sums up the theories of Marsiglio of Padua. 

*Two striking instances of this may be noted in two recent works. Charles E. 
Vaughan in his Studies in the History of Political Philosophy, Vol. II., p. 53, deal- 
ing with Burke’s statement in the Reflections on the French Revolution on the social 
compact, assumes that because Burke evidently did not have the theory of Hobbes 
or of Locke in mind he therefore attached little meaning to the term, whereas had 
he but read what Bellarmine has to say in his “De Laicis,’ ch. V. and VI. he 
would have realized that what Burke had in mind is not only significant but vital. 
Holdsworth, on the other hand, in his History of English Law, Vol. VI., p. 280, 
dismisses Bellarmine as an advocate of revolutionary doctrine identical in character 
to that of Calvin and the Puritans, when as a matter of simple historical fact 
Bellarmine emphatically takes up in the De Laicis, where his alleged views are to 
be found, the same position against Calvin and the Reformers which Burke adopted 
later in his opposition to the French Revolutionists. 

"The Stoics, it is true, maintained the equality of men, and their view found em- 
bodiment in the civil law. In the words of Ulpian, “As far as the natural law is 
concerned, all men are equal.” But the Stoic doctrine is something quite different 
from the medieval concept. To the Stoics, all men are equal because they all have 
the same origin in nature but this furnishes no basis for any such thing as inalien- 
able rights. In the medieval concept, all men are equal, having both the same origin 
and the same destiny, and hence the inalienable right to the necessary means to 
the attainment of their final end, which is ultimate happiness. 
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based upon the consent of the governed followed as a necessary 
consequence in the sense that no man or body of men could legiti- 
mately claim the right to rule de jure where the claim was not based 
on the agreement, at least tacit, of the people. Sovereignty again, 
on this same basis, resolves itself into the ultimate power or right 
to decide in any particular matter, with the correlative obligation 
on the part of the subject or citizen to conform in consequence of his 
social nature.’ Taken in the above sense, equality is logically the 
necessary presupposition to the common law and American con- 
stitution principle of the supremacy of law. Historically, on the 
other hand, the doctrine of consent developed into the bilateral con- 
tract of the coronation oath and the feudal oath of medieval times, 
and now stands at the basis of our own Constitution, but with limit- 
ing effect in consequence of the fact that the people have conferred 
none but enumerated powers upon our national government. Sov- 


ereignty, moreover, as defined in accordance with this tradition, is 


1Since Bodin revived and popularized the pagan civil law notion of sovereignty as 
a most high, absolute, and perpetual power over the citizens subject in a common- 
wealth not subject to law, (“Six Books of a Commonwealth,” Book IL, ch. 8), the 
idea that sovereignty must be identified with force has heen kept alive by Hobbes 
and John Austin, and is now generally accepted by the American political scientists. 
St. Thomas Aquinas clearly gives the Christian philosophical emendation of the lex 
regia. “Reason,” he says, “has its power of moving from the will: for it is due 
to the fact that one wills the end that the reason issues its commands as regards 
things ordained to the end. But in order that the volition of what is commanded 
may have the nature of law, it needs to be in accord with some rule of reason. And 
in this sense is to be understood the saying that the will of the sovereign has the 
force of law; otherwise the sovereign’s will would savor of lawlessness rather than of 
law.” (1-2ae, Q. XC., Art. 1 ad 3). Bracton on the other hand gives the legal theory 
in emendation of the same. “Although,” he says, “the king is the minister of God 
he possesses no other power on earth save only that which he has by law, nor is 
that a hindrance which states that what is pleasing to the ruler has the force of 
law, since there follows at the end of the law: ‘since by the lex regia passed con- 
cerning his authority’, that is, not everything is presumed to be from the will of 
the king but from his intention of making laws, and that which, by the advice of 
his magistrates, the king manifesting his authority after reflection and consideration 
of the matter, shall have been rightly defined.” (Bracton, De Legibus et Consuetu- 
dinibus Angliae, Vol. II., p. 305.) 
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clearly divisible,‘ although the question of the nature and manner 
of the division again depends upon the initial fact of consent or 
agreement. To illustrate, St. Thomas held, 


To order anything to the common good belongs either to the whole 
people or to some one who is vicegerent of the whole people, and 
therefore the making of a law belongs either to the whole people or 
to a public personage who has care of the whole people, since in all 
other matters the directing of anything to the end concerns him to 
whom the end belongs.” 


Later, Bellarmine summed up the medieval theory in this respect - 


in these words, 


(Secular) power resides as in its subject immediately in the whole 
state, for this power is by Divine Law. But Divine law gives this 
power to no particular man, therefore Divine law gives this power to 
the collected body. For there is no good reason why, in a multitude 
of equals, one rather than another should dominate... By the same 
natural right, this power is delegated by the multitude to one or sev- 
eral, for the state cannot of itself exercise this power, therefore it is 
bound to delegate it to one or to several, and this authority of rulers 
considered in general is both by natural law and by Divine law. Nor 
can the human race, even were all men to agree together, decree the 
opposite, namely, that forsooth there are to be no rulers or leaders. . . 
Individual forms of government in specific cases are from the law of 
nations, not from the natural law, for, as is evident, it depends on 
the consent of the people to decide whether kings or consuls or other 
rulers are to be placed over it. And if there be a legitimate cause, 
the people can change a kingdom into an aristocracy or an aristocracy 
into a democracy, and vice versa.® 


Commenting on this, Suarez adds, 


If a people transfer power to a king, yet retain it in themselves 
for certain affairs or for things of greater moment, it is allowable 
for them to use it and to maintain their right. Such a right, however, 


1Madison has recorded the intent of the Federal Convention in this matter. Cf. 
Madison’s Works. Congress Ed., vol. iv, p. 390. 

*]_-2ae, Q. XC., Art. 3. 

*De Laicis, ch. VI. 
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ought to be sufficiently ascertained either from ancient and authentic 
documents or from immemorial custom.! 


When, in the famous decision in Marbury vs. Madison, Marshall 
approached the question as to whether an act repugnant to the Con- 
stitution can become the law of the land, we find him laying down 
this identical doctrine as basic to our whole structure of govern- 
ment. He said: 


That the people have an original right to establish for their future 
government such principles as in their opinion shall most conduce to 
their own happiness is the basis on which the whole American fabric 
has been erected. The exercise of this original right is a very great 
exertion, nor can it nor ought it to be frequently repeated. The prin- 
ciples, therefore, so established, are deemed fundamental, and as the 
authority from which they proceed is supreme, and can seldom act, 
they are designed to be permanent. 

This original and supreme will organizes the government, and as- 
signs to different departments their respective powers. It may either 
stop here or establish certain limits not to be transcended by those 
departments. The government of the United States is of the latter 
description. The powers of the legislature are defined and limited, 
and that those limits may not be mistaken or forgotten the Constitu- 
tion is written... The distinction between a government with limited 
and unlimited powers is abolished if those limits do not confine the 
persons on whom they are imposed, and if acts prohibited and acts 
allowed are of equal obligation. It is a proposition too plain to be 
contested that the Constitution controls any legislative act repugnant 
to it, or that the legislature may alter the Constitution by an ordinary 


act.” 

When, in the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland, Marshall stressed 
the peculiar character of our national government as one of enum- 
erated powers, he said, speaking of the Constitution itself, “Its 
nature, therefore, requires that only its great outlines should be 
marked, its important objects designated, and the minor ingredients 


1Defensio Fidei Catholicae, III., 3, 3. 
21 Cranch 137. 
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which compose those objects be deduced from the nature of the 


objects themselves.”” 

Later, in the case of Cooley vs. the Board of Wardens of the Port 
of Philadelphia, Justice Curtis, dealing with the question as to 
whether Congress’ power under the Commerce Clause to regulate 
the qualification of pilots is exclusive of state action, reiterates the 


same doctrine, saying, 

In construing an instrument designed for the formation of a govern- 
ment, and in determining the extent of one of its important grounds 
of power to legislate, we can make no such distinction between the 
nature of the power and the nature of the subject on which that power 
was intended practically to operate, nor consider the grant more ex- 
tensive by affirming of the power what is not true of its subject now in 


question.” 

These broad legal rules of construction, it should be noted, bring 
our Constitutional law into strict conformity with the scholastic 
doctrine of the natural law viewed as a norm. If we turn now to 
the question of divisibility of sovereignty, we find Bellarmine main- 
taining, in keeping with St. Thomas, the mixed form of government 


to be the best,* but adding, 

This mixed form evidently requires that there should be in the com- 
monwealth one supreme ruler, who, while issuing commands to all, 
should himself be subject to none. Those, on the other hand, who 
preside over the provinces and cities, should not be vicegerents of the 
king or mere annual judges, but let them be real rulers subject in 
obedience to the supreme ruler, yet in such a manner as at all times 
to hold the regulation of their respective provinces or cities to be a 
matter of concern to themselves and not the concern of another. Thus 
the commonwealth will enjoy the benefits of a monarchy under a 


14 Wheaton 316. 


*12 Howard 299. 
*One striking instance, among many, of St. Thomas’ influence in this respect upon 


English constitutional theory in the days previous to the Revolution is furnished by 
Sir Roger Twysden in his Considerations upon the Government of England (Cam- 
den Society), p. 90, where he says, “It seems to me Aquinas as hee determines that 
for the best government comes neeres: to what wee see establisht here.” 
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king and of an aristocracy under a select body of rulers. If in addi- 
tion to this it were provided that neither the supreme ruler nor those 
who ruled under him should attain to such positions of dignity by 
hereditary succession, but that those best fitted should be elected from 
the body of the people and elevated to them, the commonwealth would 
then possess some of the attributes of a democracy.’ 

In another place Bellarmine explains the basis upon which such 


a division of sovereignty becomes feasible. In his Controversy with 
Barclay, who held the Gallican theory in regard to the question of 
the relation of the state to the Church, he says, 

Barclay states that one power cannot be subordinate and subject to 
another unless the dignity and function which pertains to the subor- 
dinate exist also in the one to whom it is subordinate. For all Cath- 
olics teach that the political power is subject and subordinate to the 
Church. But we do not admit what Barclay concludes from this. 
For this subordination may be understood in two ways: the one, where- 
by the power which resides in the subordinate derives from the one 
to whom he is subordinate, as in the case of a vicar, who derives his 
power from him whose vicar he is, and of a legate, who derives it 
from the prince who delegated it, and of a judge or presiding officer, 
who derives it from a king. In such cases undoubtedly the power of 
him to whom they are subordinate comprehends their power as sub- 
ordinates. The other, whereby one power is not derived from the 
other, but is subject and subordinate to the other for this reason only, 
that the end for which one exists is subordinate to the end for which 
the other exists, as is the case with that form of subordination and sub- 
jection whereby the various arts are subordinate to what may be called 
the regal art of ruling people.? 

In close conformity to this theory we find Marshall describing 
the nature of State government under our Constitution, and the rela- 
tion of States to the national government. Speaking of the manner 
in which the Constitution was proposed to the people for ratification 
in state conventions, Marshall says, 


This mode of proceeding was adopted by the Convention, by Con- 


7Opera Omnia, I., p. 467. 
*De Potestate Summi Pontificis, c. 2. 
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gress, and by the State legislatures the instrument was submitted to 
the people. They acted upon it in the only manner in which they 
can act safely, effectively, and wisely on such a subject, by assembling 
in convention. It is true they assembled in their several States, and 
where else should they have assembled? No political dreamer was 
ever wild enough to think of breaking down the lines which separate 
the States, and of compounding the American people into one common 
mass. In consequence, when they act they act in their States, but the 
measures they adopt do not on that account cease to be the measures 
of the people themselves, or become the measures of the state govern- 
ments. 


In another passage in McCulloch vs. Maryland he describes the 
manner in which the division of sovereignty was affected, and inci- 
dentally provided, as it were by anticipation, a refutation of Cal- 
houn’s main contention, which Webster on his part later failed to 


meet in the great controversy over State rights. 

It has been said that the people had already surrendered all their 
powers to the State sovereignties, and had nothing more to give. But 
surely the question whether they may resume and modify the powers 
granted to government does not remain to be settled in this country. 
Much more might the legitimacy of the general government be doubted 
had it been created by the States. The powers delegated to the State 
sovereignties were to be exercised by themselves, not by a distinct and 
independent sovereignty created by themselves. To the formation of 
a league as was the Confederation, the State sovereignties were cer- 
tainly competent. But when “in order to form a more perfect union” 
it was deemed necessary to change this alliance into an effective govern- 
ment possessing great and sovereign powers and acting directly on 
the people, the necessity of referring it to the people and of deriving 
its powers directly from them was felt and acknowledged by all. The 
government of the Union, then, (whatever may be the inference of 
this fact on the case), is emphatically and truly s government of the 
people. In form and in substance it emanates from them; its powers 
are granted by them, and are to be exercised directly on them, and are 
to be exercised directly on them for their benefit. 


And yet, as he was to add later in Gibbons vs. Ogden:’ 


19 Wheaton 1. 
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Although many of the powers formerly exercised by the States are 
transferred to the government of the Union, yet the State governments 
remain, and constitute a most important part of our system. 

That all this reasoning is based logically upon the doctrine enun- 
ciated in the Declaration of Independence that “all men are created 
equal and that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, that to secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” should be sufficiently clear once the meaning of equality 
in its sound traditional sense is placed in its true light. Some have 
sneered at the introductory statement that “we hold these truths to 
be self-evident,” and while it is true that the evidence in question 
would undoubtedly not appear to a Hindu or a Chinaman or to any 
one not sharing in that tradition, there is a sense in which the state- 
ment may be held to be emphatically correct." As St. Thomas says, 


The precepts of the natural law are to the practical reason what the 
first principles of demonstration are to the speculative reason, because 
both are self-evident principles. Now a thing is said to be self-evident 
in two ways, first, in itself, secondly, in relation to us. Any proposi- 
tion is said to be self-evident in itself if its predicate is contained in 
the notion of the subjeci, although to one who knows not the definition 
of the subject it happens that such a proposition is not self-evident... . 
But some propositions are self-evident only to the wise who understand 
the meaning of the terms of such propositions.” 


In conclusion, and by way of modern commentary, may there not 
be a saving wisdom in Carlyle’s remark, where, referring to the 
confusion and futilities of the modern world, which he attributes 
to its having departed so radically from that tradition which was 
meat and drink to Abbot Sampson in the twelfth century, he says 


*For an interesting discussion of the absence of any such idea in the Hindu mind, 
see the English periodical, The Month, November 1925, p. 433. 

*]__2ae, Q. XCIV., Art. 2. 

*Book III., ch. 1. 
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We have taken up the fact of this universe as it is not. We have 
quietly closed our eyes to the eternal substance of things and opened 
them only to the shows and shams of things. We quietly believe this uni- 
verse to be intrinsically a great unintelligible Perhaps; extrinsically, 
clear enough, it is a great, most extensive Cattlefold and workhouse, 
with most extensive kitchen-ranges, dining tables—whereat he is wise 
who can find a place. All the truth of this universe is uncertain; only 
the profit and loss of it, the pudding and praise of it, are and remain 
very visible to the practical man. 











The Practical Hygiene of the Church 


R. A. MutrKxowsk1, Pu.D. 
I 
B IOLOGY, perhaps more than any other science, has given 


rise to subsidiary sciences which are now classed as in- 

dependent entities. Such offshoots are Bacteriology, Phy- 
siology, Entomology, Parasitology, Genetics, and more recently 
Hygiene. 


As a science Hygiene is concerned with the study of the preser- 
vation of health, both mental and physical. Quite a number of 
State schools have instituted courses, variously called “Social Hy- 
giene” (really Sex Hygiene), “Sanitation and Hygiene,” “Personal 
Hygiene,” given under the auspices of various departments. Such 
courses, however, rarely take up more than the external phases of 
hygiene, such as the proper sex relations, bodily cleanliness and 
prevention of diseases. 


But health is not merely a matter of external cleanliness. The 
internal body also must have its proper care; for any amount of 
bathings will not prevent illness if there is over-indulgence in food 
or drink. Similarly, what is broadly termed the mind, with its 
aspects of imagination, emotions, memory, and intellect, needs its 
proper hygiene. Excessive indulgence in single emotions, such as 
grief, envy, greed, hate, and pride, is just as detrimental as too 
much indulgence of any bodily appetite. 


In fact, the mind may he a double victim, since it may suffer 
through physical excesses, as it also suffers from its own excesses. 


Yet curiously the customary courses in hygiene, beyond the 
superficial aspect of personal cleanliness, chiefly of skin and exter- 
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nal organs, do not touch the mental phases of hygiene at all, except 
in so far as these are involved in certain physical diseases. Obvi- 
ously, other organ systems besides the skin and reproductive system 
require attention, in particular the digestive and nervous systems, 
since most disturbances center in these two systems. 

Now in brief, the general hygienic rules one reads in modern 
health-books, or books dealing with the hygiene of sex, are: 

1. Avoid over-indulgence of the physical appetites and emo- 
tions, especially in food and drink, and in the sex relations. Re- 
straint of all appetites makes for physical and mental balance, and 
therefore health. Excess or over-indulgence paves the way for dis- 
balance, or disease. 

2. Indulgence of physical appetites not only unbalances the 
body, but seriously affects the mind. The mental torpidity or lack 
of response resulting from too much food, or drink, or passion, 
is common experience. Hence activity of the mind can be fur- 
thered only through proper restraint of the physical appetites. But 
the mind itself requires restraint from extremism to achieve balance 
and health, since, like the body, the mind is subject to disease also. 

3. Too sustained stimuli of any sort lead to exhaustion and loss 
of response. Hence variety is needed, and is afforded through 
change of stimuli, particularly by contrasted stimuli. Monotony 
of food, of occupation, of mental activity, leads to stagnation and 
disbalance. 

4. Complete rest, physical and mental, is required from time 
to time. Rest from indulgence of certain appetites, of the emotions, 
of special mental activities is essential and is supplied by sleep and 
the “vacations.” But rest itself must not be over-indulged. 

In summary, moderation, variety, and rest are the guides laid 
down by the hygienists and the advocates of race betterment, the 
eugenists, to promote mental and physical balance and health. Yet 
between recognizing the practicability of rules and practising them, 
or between advocacy and enforcement, is a rather far step that few 
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achieve; certainly none of the modern agencies of education. In 
fact, it may be questioned if the advocates themselves live in con- 
formance with their advocated measures, whether they really prac- 
tice what they preach. 


It was in connection with the study of hygiene and proposed 
methods of disseminating hygienic knowledge, now some years 
ago, that I made what was to me a unique discovery,—namely that 
the Catholic Church had always taught hygiene; that she went con- 
siderably farther than the hygienists by constituting herself an 
enforcement agency; that she had a definite program of en- 
forcement; and that she had had it for nineteen centuries and 
had enforced it for nineteen centuries. She had thus anticipated 
the modern hygienic movement by many centuries! And _ this 
hygienic program does not satisfy itself with a short “Hygienic 
Week,” parallel to our dedicatory “Fire Prevention Week,” “Na- 
tional Defense Week,” “Savings Week,” “Better Mailing Week,” 
and what-not, but is a definite annual program carried out by the 
Church and her adherents. This program is the Liturgical Church 
Year, which is enacted all over the world wherever Catholics are 
found, under the guidance of the priesthood. 


II 


The Liturgical Year begins with Advent as a period of mild with- 
drawal and preparation for that most intimate of family feasts, 
Christmas. A few weeks later comes Lent, with its more pro- 
nounced withdrawal from mundane affairs and its physical “vaca- 
tions” in the form of fasting and abstinence, giving the body organs 
both rest and change from dietary: indulgence, and hence permitting 
increased mental activity. Whoever would call this period a period 
of hardship or asceticism, does not understand human physiology 
and psychology. For fasting is nothing but a reduction of the 
food requirements to the minimum needs, while abstinence means 
merely a change in some types of food. Here is moderation, vari- 
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ety, and rest on the one hand, and on the other stimulus to intel- 
lectual activity. For the lessened indulgence in the gross appetites 
makes for increased mental activity. In addition, the marked with- 
drawal from external distractions such as amusements during the 
Lenten period enhances this mental activity. In fact, intellectual 
activity is urged by the priesthood in every conceivable way. The 
Church sings in the hymn for Matins: 

Utamur ergo parcius 

Verbis, cibis, et potibus, 

Somno, iocis, et arctius 

Perstemus in custodia. 


The stimulus to thought receives additional emphasis and impetus 
in the last two weeks before Easter. Beginning with Passion Sun- 
day, the altars, paintings, and statuary in the sanctuary, and often 
in the entire church, are shrouded in a somber violet and the organ 
is silenced; this is to do away with possible distractions within 


the church. All services are quiet and subdued. Thought alone 
remains loud. Thought is thus the key-note of the Lenten period. 

The last of Lent is Holy Week with its intense contemplation of 
suffering, of love for others, and its climax of sacrificial death. 
This is followed by Easter with its triumphant jubilation, its blaze 
of light and color, its pomp of vestments and ceremony, a feast of 
bodily and mental revivification. Whoever enters the spirit of this 
program cannot fail to experience that amazing feeling of personal 
“resurrection” at Easter-tide. 

Extremes? Perhaps, although contrasts would be the more appro- 
priate term. These contrasts are merely juxtaposed experiences 
that tend to stimulate thought. Here is moderation and variety 
combined with emotional and intellectual activity. All the con- 
trasts make for mental and physical balance; since we cannot 
appreciate our joys unless we experience some sorrows, if only the 
sorrows of others. But there is no over-indulgence in any emotions 
at any time during the Church Year. 
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The Easter jubilation continues for six weeks till the Feast of the 
Ascension, and is followed shortly by Pentecost, the feast of inspira- 
tion. To prevent imaginative and emotional stagnation and with 
it mental and physical stagnation in the long stretch from Pentecost 
to Advent, the Church has placed ember weeks near the seasonal 
changes. To afford still more variety, the Church dedicates certain 
months to special activities. There is May with its admiration of 
virginity and motherhood; June is devoted to the contemplation of 
the Sacred Heart, the most intense love the world has ever known. 
There is November with its initial thrill of All Saints, the celebra- 
tion of moral and spiritual heroism, while the remainder of the 
month is dedicated to thoughts of those who suffer. 

There is a curious up-and-downness in this Liturgical Year, with 
its imaginative appeal of contrasts and variety, its constant insis- 
tence on mental activity, and its subjection of the gross appetites 
to promote this mental activity. In my childhood mind this Church 
Year took on the emphasized contours of a relief map, like the 
geological relief maps of various States one sees in public buildings. 
There were the high peaks of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, with 
the time-valleys between. Yet, continuing the metaphor, the valleys 
were not all of the same width and depth; the Lenten valley had 
a greater depth than other valleys and was shrouded in somber 
gloom, and by contrast the Easter peak stood out in boldest relief. 
Other valleys were brighter, but none of them alike. Too, they 
contained minor peaks, the feasts of the Ascension, Trinity, Assump- 
tion, All Saints, and the Immaculate Conception. And May and 
June and November formed minor ridges in the panorama. 

All through this yearscape one finds infinite variety, startling 
contrasts, and every degree of change. Such was the panoramic 
image formed in childhood, and maturity has not effaced it. 

In the way of hygienic program the Liturgical Year would seem 
quite sufficient. Yet on top of this the Church advises men and 
women to effect, if possible, a special withdrawal, completely away 
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from business and family affairs, and preferably at a retired place, 
for the better portion of a week. Complete detachment from intru- 
sive externals is thus afforded, and in this detachment one may re- 
gain the true perspective of things. The Church calls these periods 
“retreats,” and they are given over to intense intellectual activity in 
a consideration of the Whence, Why, and Whither. 

Here again we have an agreement in hygienic measures, since the 
hygienists advise “vacations,” preferably away from people, from 
business, from distractions of any sort. They tell us that these 
withdrawals will aid in gaining a perspective of what is important 
and what is unimportant in life. And that is the precise purpose 
of the retreats. If anyone thinks that these periods are given solely 
to prayer, and not to thoughts of the practical questions of life, then 
such person is horribly mistaken. I invite attendance at such a 
retreat for the sake of the experience. While intended primarily 
for Catholics, non-Catholics are welcome. 

Here, then, is a definite hygienic program, here is a definite en- 
forcement agency, here are definite methods of enforcement. In 
comparative summary, we have the following. 

1. The scientific program for hygienic counsels moderation 
and restraint. The Church offers identical counsel through the 
year, but goes farther by setting aside definite periods for special 
hygienic practise. Thus Advent, Lent, and the ember weeks are 
specific periods of moderation and restraint of the appetites and 
withdrawal from external distractions. 

2. The scientific program calls for moderation, because modera- 
tion of the physical appetites leads to freedom of the mind. The 
Church asks this moderation throughout the year, and especially 
during the withdrawal periods of Advent, Lent, and ember weeks, 
and with the same purpose,—to free the mind from the control of 
the gross appetites. In addition, during the withdrawal periods 
she specifically urges people to think. She also outlines the sub- 
ject of thought,—the Whence, Why, and Whither of things. The 
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scientists, if they assign a subject at all for thought, ask a restriction 
of thought to an evolutionary Whence, a biological Why, and an 
eugenical Whither. 

3. Most hygienists content themselves with urging the care of 
the external body, that is, of the skin and external organs. To stop 
with this is really elementary, since most disturbances arise in the 
digestive and nervous systems. The Church in her practice strikes 
at the real center of hygiene, the digestive and nervous systems. 

4. The scientific program calls for variety of stimuli in life, 
lest monotony lead to stagnation and disbalance. But beyond urg- 
ing variety, and emphasizing its necessity, no definite method of 
practice is outlined. The Church offers this variety and practises 
it in the form of its annual Liturgical Year, which is enacted 
throughout the world. She also calls for food variety on all Fri- 
days, and all the various days of fast and abstinence during the 
year. 

A rather obvious corollary follows: When an institution is so 
emphatic in promulgating measures to make its adherents balanced 
and healthy, then that institution itself must be distinctly balanced 
and healthy. We do not expect good fruit from a sickly tree; it 
may happen, but it is hardly likely. 

Now, if all these hygienic practices were of recent institution, 
they would be significant only for the present time. But it is on 
the historical basis that they gain an unassailable and irrefutable 
significance. For this fasting and abstinence, this variety and 
change, this frequent withdrawal from externals, this moderation 
of the physical appetites,—all these were practised by the early 
Christians, coincident with the establishment of Christianity, and 
down to the present day. The Roman world, in fact the whole 
pagan world of that time, was unable to comprehend this “asceti- 
cism,” as they called it, and condemned and persecuted its adher- 
ents. They called it unnatural, they said it killed the joys of life, 
they said it perverted human instincts, they claimed it destroyed 
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human freedom. Strange to say, even the modern critics have not 
been able to find any newer accusations." And equally strange to 
say, just as the old Romans concerned themselves with external 
hygiene, but transgressed by internal indulgence, just so too many 
of our modern hygienists stress only the hygiene of the skin and 
external organs, and overlook the greater importance of intestinal 
and nervous hygiene, with their tremendous bearing on mental 
health. 

It may be offered in objection that the Catholic Church deserves 
no special credit for this hygienic practice, since they are incidental 
to a superstitious symbolism. Such an objection would beg the 
question, and would further ignore human nature as it is. Human 
nature requires symbolism; in fact, the very critics of this sym- 
bolism are given to its use. This point will be taken up later in 
this paper. 

At that, it seems to me quite immaterial whether the hygienic 
measures are incidental to religious practices, or the religious prac- 
tices incidental to the hygienic measures. The fact is that the 
measures exist, that they are practical measures, that they are prac- 
tised, that they have been practised for centuries, that they form 
an intimate part of an organized religion, and that it is the priest- 
hood of that religion which is delegated to enforce the measures. 
These measures constitute an intensely practical, year-round course 
in mental, moral, and physical hygiene, tending to promote bal- 
ance, health, and intellectual activity. Thus are the supernatural 
and the natural nicely balanced. 

In this connection a strange fact must still be noted. One often 
hears that the Catholic priesthood seeks to “dominate,” that it 
“seeks to shackle and fetter the mind,” that it tries to “stifle 
~ 1Statements of this nature are contained in A. D. White, “A History of the War- 
fare of Science with Theology in Christendom,” and J. W. Draper, “History of the 
Conflict between Religion and Science.” Lecky, Gibbons, and other writers might be 


mentioned, but the two listed seem to be the chief authorities from which the attacks 
on the relation of the Church to education, science, etc., are drawn. 
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thought,” that it “promotes ignorance,” and the like." To my mind 
the Liturgical Year is complete proof to the contrary, since during 
the various periods the priesthood insists that time be given to in- 
tellectual activity, and that in order to promote this activity people 
shall withdraw as far as possible from external influences and re- 
strain their gross appetites. 

Yet this is in direct opposition to historical precedent. Panem 
et circenses! was the method of the Roman rulers who wished to 
hold people under their sway and prevent thought lest ideas of 








4Such an attack appears in a somewhat unexpected quarter, in the new Quarterly 
Review of Biology, March, 1926, as part of the foreword of the editor, Dr. Raymond 
Pearl. After explaining the raison d'etre of the Review, he defines the contributors 
as “specialists who alone are capable of giving accurate, balanced and critical sum- 
maries.” Shortly he introduces a wholly irrelevant diatribe, of which the major por- 
tion is here reproduced: 

“Some of our scientific confreres appear either to have forgotten, or never to have 
grasped, the significance of the length and bitterness of the struggle which finally 
freed the human mind from the shackles imposed and maintained throughout the 
centuries by organized religion. They go about plaintively bleating that there is no 
conflict between science and religion, to the great joy of the shrewder Fundamental- 
ists, who perceive at once the enormous aid which such views will be to them in 
forging again the fetters from which Huxley finally freed human-kind. The plain 
fact, of course, is that there can never be any real compromise between science and 
mysticism, between the real and supernatural, between light and darkness, between the 
demonstrable, verifiable truth which makes us free and ancient superstitions grounded 
in phallic folk-lore. 

“The experience of centuries indicates that there is only one way effectively to 
meet ihe menace of Fundamentalism, which in a real sense threatens the continuance 
of those elements in our civilization which every intelligent man holds dear. It is 
by the diffusion of scientific knowledge. Man’s emancipation from the domination of 
priesthoods of one brand or another has been in precise proportion to the depth and 
breadth of his understanding of nature which science has given him . . . There exists 
in this country a fairly numerous body of cultivated men and women who are genu- 
inely interested in knowing about the progress which biology is making, and quite 
as capable of understanding a clearly written and logically ordered presentation of 
it, as is the average physicist or chemist, etc.” 

Quite aside from the impropriety and irrelevance of the remarks, the foreword is 
insulting since one infers that scientists who disagree with the editor are unintelli- 
gent since they do not grasp what Dr. Pearl so readily grasps, and “plaintively bleat” 
when they differ with him. Note also how “logically ordered,” how “accurate, bal- 
anced and critical” the paragraphs read. Dr. Pearl may make himself ridiculous at 
will; but he has no right to make the new Review and its contributors ridiculous. 
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rebellion arise. The Latin phrase has its modern variant, “Feed 
the brute and distract him.” 

Now, by contrast, note the method of this “dominating priest- 
hood.” It tells the Church adherents to deny themselves food down 
to the minimum needs, to forego favored foods for a time, and to 
foresake all forms of distraction. Here is a direct reversal of the 
Roman policy! Everything is done that might lead people to 
think and thus “free the mind!” 

The situation amounts to a paradox. If this dominating priest- 
hood really intended to stifle thought, would the priests be so insane 
as to promote any practices that make for intellectual activity? 
Would it not be shrewder to stifle the mind by encouraging physical 
indulgence and distraction, so that their dominance would be as- 
sured? 

Or, is it held that these periods of withdrawal are given over 
wholly to silly babblings, to routine veneration of superstitious ob- 
jects? Anyone with that idea of Catholicism has never bothered 
to consider its intense practicality, and as such is not in a position 
either to praise or to condemn. On the contrary, it is just during 
the withdrawal periods that the practical problems of making men 
better Christians and better citizens are taken up. These are the 
things that make for mental, moral, and physical hygiene, and no 
program for race betterment or eugenics can be more practical 
than this. 

III 

I may be forgiven if this paper now assumes a stronger subjec- 
tive note; the propriety of this will be evident directly. In my 
childhood days I regarded the Liturgical Year as a series of thril- 
ling adventures which never ceased, since they repeated themselves 
annually. Rebellious adolescence found the year monotonous by 
virtue of its discipline, while maturity in objective valuation dis- 
covered the scientific practicality of the program. Thus, emotional 
consideration gave way to misunderstanding and rejection, to be 
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followed in turn by understanding and appreciative acceptance. 
Yet I hardly deserve direct credit for arriving at the final position. 
Paradoxically, I have learned more of the Catholic Church through 
her enemies than through her adherents. I have learned more of 
Catholic truths, Catholic teachings, and Catholic practices through 
the agency of the opponents than I learned from Catholic teachers. 
In conformity with the usual courtesies accorded for aid to investi- 
gation I herewith thank these critics of the Church. These thanks 
are sincere, and not ironical. 

For in the constant attacks, either spoken or written, I recog- 
nized so many claims that I knew as unfounded or distorted from 
elementary religious instruction; and this led to examination and 
revaluation of the Church from various aspects. In fact, it was 
because I heard that the Church was “unhygienic,” that she was 
“ascetic,” that she was “against the freedom of the mind,” that 
she “kept people in ignorance,” that in general the Church was 
given to superstitious belief and unhealthy practices—it was be- 
cause of this that I was directed to an examination of the Church’s 
teachings from the standpoint of health and hygiene, that is, of 
the Church’s position toward health and hygiene. 

It was the valuation of the Lenten rules and regulations that left 
me quite astonished by their intense practical hygiene, since aside 
from their religious significance, they were in complete accord with 
what I thought was purely modern scientific discovery. They were 
measures that made for mental and physical balance, through their 
urge for moderation and restraint, through their urge to withdraw 
from external distractions, and thus free the mind for contemplative 
thought. 

In that same light the remainder of the Liturgical Year showed as 
a continuance of this hygienic program; and with it other prac- 
tices of the Church such as the use of the Arts to stimulate the 
imagination, the use of symbolism, confessional, celibacy, and cere- 
monials. The “unnatural asceticism,” the “empty symbolism,” and 
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“silly formalism” on closer study were found to have a profound 
hygienic significance. I repeat, I give thanks to those who stimulat- 
ed my inquiries. 

It was proved to me over and over by various writers that the 
Catholic Church was very ignorant, very unprogressive, very much 
out of touch with modern discoveries. In turn it was stated what 
the Church must do to be up-to-date: that she “must turn progres- 
sive,” “must abandon symbolism,” “must give up outworn super- 
stitions,” “must turn democratic,” and what-not. This “must” be- 
came rather tiresome. In fact, as time went on, I felt that this 
materialistic “must,” to use a bad pun, was getting over musty. 

There was confession, among other things, reviled and ridiculed 
as “nosy,” as “inquisitional,” as “shackling human-kind.” Yet 
modern psychiatrists now assure us that confession provides an 
excellent means for mental relief and tends to restore mental bal- 
ance and health. They add,—the more complete the confession, 
the greater relief and the quicker the return to normality. Thus, 
confession is a distinct hygienic measure. Still, hygienically speak- 
ing, confession cannot be very hygienic for the priests. Seen from 
a purely human standpoint, it must be a tiresome task to sit in a 
stuffy confessional for hours and listen to a recitation of human 
weaknesses and failings in endless repetition, since humans are 
pretty much alike in their transgressions, and incidentally exhale a 
choice variety of breaths. Certainly, if the priesthood was aim- 
ing to “shackle human-kind,” it succeeded only in shackling itself 
to an onerous task. As a teacher I would dislike to listen to an 
endless procession of students, each one trying to explain why he 
did things he should not do, and failed to do others he should do. 

Again it was celibacy that was attacked as an unnatural perver- 
sion, as an inhuman suppression of one of man’s foremost instincts. 
In answer a few paragraphs of Dr. Von Graber’s recently translated 
volume, Hygiene in Sex, are quoted here: 

As far as the individual is concerned, to assume gratification of the 
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sexual instinct to be essential to his own life is to ascribe to the act 
a wholly foreign purpose (p. 81). 

We have long known from simple observation that physical capa- 
city of the highest grade is to be attained only by complete restraint 
from every kind of gratification of the sexual instinct. This was un- 
derstood by the Greek and Roman athletes and is well recognized by 
our modern trainers. Moreover, the situation is the same as regards 
mental activity, as the experience of many scholars and professional 
men shows (p. 83). 

How insignificant the role which gratification of the sexual instinct 
through intercourse plays is evidenced in that monks and nuns, in spite 
of the rigors of many of their conditions of life, show no materially 
higher mortality than do their corresponding age groups among the 
laity (p. 93). 

Additional paragraphs from the same volume are pertinent: 

Not only in connection with affairs of the sexual life, but in all 
points of contact with his environment a man becomes a Man, and 
therefore free, only when he has learned to make use of the powers 
of inhibition which reside in his brain. The capacity to do this char- 
acterizes cultured persons. Others remain the slaves of the moment 
. . . . The most valuable rule is to maintain self-control, to exert the 
will (p. 90). 

In sexual matters as in other things, the more one restricts his 
pleasures, the more healthful it is. [The paragraph applies this to 
the sexual life, and then continues]. The better the health and the 
physical strength is guarded, just so much the more surely may healthy 
children, capable of withstanding the adverse conditions of life, be 
expected (p. 101). 

Be it noted, that the Church has not only preached thus, but has 
practised in accord with this modern counsel. The Church is an- 


cient, but her practices continue to be modern. 
IV 
Now, all the foregoing reflections are not of simultaneous genesis. 
It needed an occasional shock to stimulate comparison. There was 
symbolism, for instance. With all the paintings and statuary, the 
use of all the arts, and the ceremonial accompanying the services, 
the Church did seem given to an excessive symbolism. 
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In connection with the Commencement exercises at State insti- 
tutions a faint-hearted comparison suggested itself, without being 
carried to an ultimate conclusion. Thus, the caps and gowns, the 
academic procession, the addresses, the formal investiture of the 
doctors’ hoods, and the like—these were symbolic. Still that sym- 
bolism filled one with elation and gave dignity to the occasion. 
But the one str :tly important event was the conferring of degrees; 
the rest was merely ceremonial and symbolism. I also recalled 
that all this “formalism,” including the degrees of bachelors, mas- 
ters—licentiates usually excepted—and doctors, was borrowed from 
the “dark”? medieval institutions, the Catholic universities. So also 
the modern practice of hazing is a mere vulgarization of the sym- 
bolical procession of freshmen in medieval times. 

But eventually came the shock,—a shock that revealed anew 
an older aspect. In discussing Commencements at various institu- 
tions an associate asked me to describe the exercises at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. When I told him of the formal investing with 
the doctor’s hood, he said flippantly: “Add the holy oils to the doc- 
tor’s hood, and you’d have been a priest!” The remark startled, 
not so much by its irreverence, but by the comparison elicited. For 
doctor means teacher, and priest means— 

The adolescent impression of the priesthood as a sort of police 
power still persisted, and coupled with it was the Protestant im- 
pression of the ministry, as of a priesthood that serves, solely. But 
the would-be witticism aroused memory and recalled the words, 
“Go ye and teach all nations!” The priests of the Catholic Church, 
therefore, were teachers as well as ministers. Protestantism among 
its many paradoxes has achieved the paradox of making the teachers 
into ministers or servants and the pupils into teachers. For pri- 
vate interpretation of the Scriptures means just that. 

Now, a good teacher uses every psychological device to arouse 
thought in his students, and merely a brief mental review of my 
various teachers revealed that those teachers were most lucid, most 
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stimulating to thought, whose methods showed the greatest vari- 
ety, whose appeal to the imagination and the emotions was of the 
widest range. The comparison followed in due course: As a teacher 
the Church uses variety in her methods, and her appeal to the ima- 
gination and emotions is of the greatest possible range; in fact, 
those methods are far more varied, and the emotional and imagina- 
tive appeal far more variegated than those achieved by the most 
brilliant professors I ever had. 

Then logically, if these professors intended to stimulate thought 
by variety and imagery, the Church must have a similar intention, 
namely, to stimulate thought by variety and imagery. 

The comparison extended itself readily: Merely a trip through 
an educational institution is granted to be educative, because of 
the dignity of the buildings, the illustrative materials shown in the 
classrooms and corridors, and the instruments and machinery dis- 
posed for class-room work. But is not a trip to the Catholic churches 
equally educative? Are not the statuary, the paintings, the altars 
with their candles and decorations, equally illustrative materials? 
Are not the sacramentals, the pulpit, the baptismal font, chalices, 
vestments, and like objects, in the nature of instruments and ma- 
chinery for effective work in the class-rooms, the churches? 

This parallel could be carried into minutiae of grades, course 
credits, exams, peccavi visits to Deans, and so on; but I prefer to 
content myself with this brief exposition. Yet my purpose is to 
call the attention of educators to this educational parallel, since 
it is from the educational institutions that most of the opposition 
toward the Church arises. Certainly, if the methods of the Church 
are excoriated because of the use of “empty symbolism,” “super- 
stitious imagery,” “ridiculous formalism,” and the Church is there- 
fore to be exterminated, then every educational institution in the 
world should be discontinued, since all of them are given to similar 
educational methods and practices. If the priesthood in its appeal 
to the imagination and emotions, in its use of symbolism, “seeks to 
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shackle the mind” and “fetter human-kind,” then any professor who 
goes beyond a dry exposition of his subject and uses figures of 
speech or appeals to the imagination, should be removed from his 
professorial chair, since his methods “shackle the mind,” “stifle 
thought,” and “fetter human-kind.” The parallel is too close to 
be entirely comfortable to the critics. 

One can learn more practical pedagogy from the methods and 
practices of the Church than in half a dozen university courses on 
pedagogy. The methods of the Church have further significance 
in that they have stood the time-test of nineteen centuries. More- 
over, they transcend those of the secular institutions. An educa- 
tional institution that can rise above linguistic and racial differ- 
ences and placate national ambitions and prejudices, must be unique 
in its methods and the subject-matter taught must be of universal 
appeal. For race and language and nationality are difficulties that 
no other educational institution has ever surmounted. But all the 
races, all the nations, all the languages listen to the Church and 
follow her teachings! This single fact is unparalleled in human 
experience, and shows the uniqueness of Catholicism, since no other 
creed has ever achieved more than a limited appeal; an appeal 
confined to nationality, to race, or some small language group. 


Se 





Christianity at Lausanne 


Witutiam H. McCLe tay, S. J. 


| Pe the past twenty years a movement toward united organiza- 
tion has agitated Protestant Christianity with an ever increas- 
ing force. Under its impetus ideals, terms, relationships have 
rapidly altered, and yet scarcely a beginning has been made. Al- 
ready a few organic fusions have been effected among what may 
be termed varieties of the same species, as in the merging of three 
of the principal Lutheran denominations into the United Lutheran 
Church of America. More common have been federations for pur- 
poses of external co-operation. A “Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America,” formed in 1908 “for the co-operation of the 
various Protestant Communions in service rather than an attempt 
to unite upon definitions of theology and polity,” now numbers 
representatives of more than thirty societies. On somewhat similar 
lines American Presbyterians launched in 1920 the project of “a 
visible body to be known as the ‘United Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica’.”” Even some less effectual efforts are significant of the times. 
During the past seven years the Bishops of the Established Church 
of England have actually made a series of overtures to other English 
Protestant bodies, which they no longer style “Nonconformists” but 
“Free Churches.” So many nuclei of association now exist that 
even a brief description of them all would be impossible here. Their 
respective structures, aims, and conceptions of Christian unity are 
almost too diverse to yield to adequate classification. Yet all of 
them, in accordance with their several ideals, cherish the hope of 
an ultimate Christian union that shall be truly universal and endur- 
ing. , 
Consciously or not, this growing tendency has been strongly ani- 
mated by the demand for international co-operation in the civil 
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sphere which found expression in the Hague Tribunal and now re- 
asserts itself with new emphasis in the League of Nations. At the 
same time, the profession of supernatural motives for unity among 
Christians cannot be viewed as a mere pretext. Protestantism has 
long been accustomed to read the voice of the people as the voice of 
God. Hence the chief appeals for mutual advance towards unity 
have been accompanied with a profession of religious incentives 
whose honesty it would be unfair to call in question. One of the 
earliest considerations to be presented in this light was the rebuke 
flung by intelligent pagandom at conflicting missionary agencies. 
The duty of removing this stumbling-block was the dominant argu- 
ment for the Shanghai Missionary Conference of 1906. Another 
incentive to unity strongly urged of late is a growing desire for a 
fuller measure of fraternal charity among all who count them- 
selves followers of Christ. Yet another appears in a somewhat 
vague persuasion that Christianity, to be true to its mission, should 
march at the head of natural progress in all that pertains to philan- 
thropy. This was the impetus to the Stockholm “Conference on 
Life and Work” in the summer of 1925. But foremost of all the 
motives to which appeal has recently been made stands the worth- 
iest reason of all: the unity of Christ’s followers is the desire of 
Christ. 

Of course a critical spirit may detect the occasional influence of 
motives less elevated than these. There have been some appeals to 
what seems to be merely material advantage. Much has been said 
of the evident economy of pooling forces and assets within the 
same territory, and this not always as a help to mutual charity, 
but often because the competition thus avoided has proved a waste 
of practical efficiency. Even this impetus to federation, utilitarian 
as it is, has at times incurred a more positive taint. The weakness 
of divided and competing Protestant agencies has been frankly con- 
trasted with the unity and harmony of action displayed by the 
Catholic Church in spite of her numerous obstacles. The urgency 
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of opposing this moral force with some practical uniformity of 
Protestant operation was not without its weight at Shanghai; but 
after that fiasco of opposing creeds had marked one path as peri- 
lous, it remained for practical American Protestants to sink the 
specific beliefs of thirty denominations in the Federal Council of 
Churches, and to summon its adherents in its own official literature 
to “a fight of self-defense against the Roman Church.” Fortun- 
ately for the intelligence of its constituents, this body with a nega- 
tion for its only common principle does not consider itself a united 
Church, but merely a league or alliance of Churches with a pur- 
pose partly economical and partly polemic. It has, however, the 
practical advantage of being an entity already in the field, ani- 
mated by motives popular enough to be effective where ignorance, 
indifferentism and bigotry can flourish, and therefore capable of 
much further extension. 


It would, however, be distinctly unfair to read an anti-Catholic 
animus into the conscious incentives of Protestants in general to 
mutual coherence. Some among them may faintly realize the truth 
that any union which can ever be effected on their own principles 
must remain irreducible to the unity of the Catholic Church, since 
the former must assume the specific nature of its constituent units, 
and none of these have ever owned a reason for existence distinct 
from the original “protest” which now survives as their only com- 
mon note. An objective and inherent opposition will therefore be 
indelible. But even if this truth be widely realized, to imagine that 
most of the recent advances toward union among Protestants have 
followed the Federal Council of Churches in welding antagonism 
into their very aim, would be quite to misinterpret the present spirit 
of the general movement. 


On the contrary, many of the best organized agencies are ear- 
nestly striving for a Christian unity that shall be truly universal. 


*Mr. F. C. Morehouse, in the American Church Monthly, September, 1925, pp. 26-27. 
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Moreover, as already observed, they see its paramount motive in 
the fact that Christ once prayed that all who owned His Name might 
“he one.”? This solemn truth, emphasized with a sincerity too 
evident to be questioned, holds a primary place in such leading 
documents as the Lambeth Appeal of the Anglican Hierarchy in 
1920, the unofficial concordat between Episcopalians and Congre- 
gationalists in 1919, the Second Interim Report issued in 1918 by 
a joint commission of Anglicans and other English Protestants, 
and the first official invitation to a World Conference issued by the 
American Episcopal Church in 1912. To quote this last:? 

There is today among all Christian people a growing desire for the 
fulfillment of our Lord’s prayer that all His disciples may be one; that 
the world may believe that God has sent Him. 

Commendable as this reflection is, its applicability to the ideals 
of its proponents is still in question. Who are those disciples for 
whose unity Christ prayed; what distinguishes them from “the 
world” for which He would not pray; and what was the meaning, 
nature and actual efficacy of His prayer? On some of these points 
Catholicity and Protestantism are at essential and irreparable odds, 
as we may have other occasion to notice. However, there is no 
denying either the subjective honesty of this oft-repeated motive 
or its ennobling influence upon “the Churches” in their various ef- 
forts to become “the Church” of an united family of nations. An 
appeal to Christ Himself cannot be otherwise than sacred and re- 
plete with means of grace. 


The statement last mentioned above as graced with this appeal 
marks what seems to me the most serious and thorough undertak- 
ing in behalf of unity that has yet been devised: the “World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order.” The credit of its origin belongs to the 
American contingent of the Anglican Communion, the Protestant 

John xvii, 21. 


*“An official statement by the Joint Commission,” etc.; Publication No. 14 of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order; p. 15. 
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Episcopal Church. In the conviction that so great a gcod as a gen- 
uine unity of all Christians is worthy of all patience, and that (in 
recent words of the Archbishop of Canterbury) “there are no short 
cuts” to its lasting achievement, the method of friendly conference 
on the problem in all its aspects is viewed by Anglicans generally 
as the first step to be taken. A conspectus of the progress of this 
undertaking may be cited from an authentic source: 

The World Conference on Faith and Order will be held at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in August 1927. This decision was reached at a meeting of 
the continuation Committee, August 15 to 18, 1925, at Stockholm. It was 
voted that the Conference should consist of about 500 representatives 
of the Churches, and that its discussions should take the form of speak- 
ing to definite propositions. The Committee prepared a Draft Agenda 
containing propositions on the Church, the Creed, the Ministry, the 
Sacraments, and the Nature of Unity. The Agenda will be circulated as 
the basis for preliminary discussion by local conferences, which will be 
the preparatory work of the next two years, 

Inaugurated by the General Convention of 1910, this enterprise has 
gone steadily forward until practically every major trinitarian com- 
munion throughout the world, excepting the Roman Catholic, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to join in the Conference. Each Church has ap- 
pointed a commission, of which there are now 86, to co-operate in the 
direction of the movement. A preliminary meeting was held in 1920 at 
Geneva where the Continuation Committee was formed. 


No one professes to predict either the effect of the Lausanne 
Conference, the degree of its contribution to the ultimate union of all 
Christians, or the lapse of time and use of means which may be 
required to achieve that end. At any rate the assembly will benefit 
by the practical results already accruing from many preliminary 
discussions. To supplement these advantages a large body of liter- 
ature is produced and distributed by the Secretariate of the World 
Conference Continuation Committee.’ 

As might be expected, the widest diversity of thought and pur- 








*The Living Church Annual, 1926, p. 113. 
*From its office in Boston, Mass.: Post Office Box 226. 
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pose prevails even among accredited delegates to the coming Con- 
ference, and this variety is increased for the Secretariate by the 
patient and courteous attention with which it invites and considers 
expressions of private opinion from sources not actively enlisted. 
Out of this bewildering mass of arguments and conclusions only a 
guidance higher than human wisdom can bring an unerring selec- 
tion of essential values. Yet on the part of the movement’s present 
guides, good will, integrity of purpose and a really prayerful spirit 
of inquiry are evident on every hand. Over all their labors ap- 
pears to prevail what one may, perhaps, be permitted to call a spirit 
of devout adventure. No one, apparently, expects even the first 
foundations of a new and universal Christian union to be laid at 
Lausanne; but all believe that the issues confronting such an insti- 
tution and the principles involved in its creation and maintenance 
will at least become clearer and more generally known through the 
labors of the coming Conference. 

Nor, on the other hand, has the method of the Conference been 
surrendered to chance or inspiration. Not only have certain sub- 
jects and means of procedure been prescribed—indeed, insinuated 
from the first by the very terms “faith” and “order”—but possible 
issues of this first step toward unity have been forecasted in part, 
and difficulties by no means ignored. Amid a multitude of hopes 
and premonitions some few are beginning to assert pre-eminence 
and to serve as indications of the ideals and expectations most cher- 
ished by the leaders of the enterprise. It is from these dominant 
principles, if from any source at all, that the possibilities of Lau- 
sanne may be partly estimated. One subject of study in some of 
its most conspicuous aspects may suffice us here. It is, of course, 
the paramount question of “conference on faith.” 

That the primary claim of this difficult problem is fully appre- 
ciated appears from a brief account of an address delivered before 
the Christian Unity Foundation of New York on February 15, 
1926, by the Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Episcopalian Bishop of 
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Western New York, and Chairman of the Continuation Committee. 
The following appreciation of this address is supplied by Mr. Fred- 


erick Lynch, Editor of The Christian Work: 

At the New York meeting, Bishop Brent not only talked about the 
plans for Lausanne but upon the whole problem of Christian unity. 
He said that a conference on the practical work of the churches, held 
at Stockholm, had only convinced him more thoroughly than ever that 
the real reason for difference among the churches lay deep beneath the 
surface. “Time and again we had to remind ourselves that we were not 
considering matters of faith and order. The hour has come when we 
must meet, with the same honesty and good will as at Stockholm, dif- 
ferences in theology.” He emphasized the fact that the time for con- 
troversy, where each one tried to carry his own point, had passed and 
the time for conference, where each one tried to learn the point of view 
of the others, has come. He said that the great outcome of the Life and 
Work Conference was “understanding” and that the time had now come 
for the churches to make an approach at “understanding,” in thought 
and theological conviction as well as in practical work. Conduct and 
creed cannot be separated. Stockholm illustrated how ideals of conduct 
always arose out of creed. The reason there were such differences in 
ideals of practical work was because there were such differences of theo- 
logical belief. The address was very striking and greatly moved those 
who heard it.? 

In tracing tendencies here we must remind ourselves that we are 
studying a compendious report of Bishop Brent’s words, although 
proceeding from one well qualified to present it. However, certain 
features are too familiar to be otherwise than authentic. From the 
beginning of the present movement, “controversy” has been barred, 
“conference” urged as distinct therefrom, and “understanding” pre- 
dicted as the fruit. Indeed, the term “understanding” has become 


a sort of formula expressive of a definite result certain to accrue.” 


‘Reprinted from the issue of February 27, 1926, as World Conference Publication 
No. 43. 

“And sometimes wrought into rather extravagant backgrounds. Thus the Rev. Sel- 
den P. Delany, D. D., editor of the American Church Monthly, in his issue of No- 
vember, 1925 (p. 171) says of the “Malines Conversations”: “It is idle to talk of 
reunion as being the aim of these Conferences. The aim is simply that we may 
understand what keeps us apart.” 
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Anyone who notes the persistence of this phenomenon, and at the 
same time contrasts the frank admission that doctrinal chaos actu- 
ally prevails, must find himself unconsciously asking what is meant 
by this desired “understanding,” and what innate efficacy for doc- 
trinal convergence it is assumed to wield. The champions of this 
aim are intelligent and well-informed men: can they imagine that 
a clearer mutual apprehension of irreconcilable opinions will of 
itself operate toward common agreement? If so, how and why? 
Is it because the only thing needed to modify a man’s belief is the 
discovery that a friend believes otherwise? Is pugnacity, then, the 
essence of mental certitude, and can there be no firm conviction 
untainted by self-will? Or is it that unwavering adherence to an 
affirmation concerning the things of God is rendered possible only 
by misapprehension of contradictory statements? Is the hand of 
William James discernible here? If the notions implied in the 
above extract proceeded from certain quarters of the earth where 
the expression of a definite conclusion savors of “bad form,” its 
explicit principle would be easier to unearth. Coming from its 
present sources, it only deepens the mystery surrounding the magic 
power of “understanding.” 

For principles of solution we are driven to analysis. From the 
very beginning of preliminary conferences in 1911, the above-noted 
exclusion of “controversy” and promotion of “conference” has 
been treated as no mere matter of method, but as expressive of a 
theory of the nature of truth itself. In this character it still persists 
and animates the hopes that center in Lausanne. Now, if clear and 
amicable propositions of irreconcilable opinions about Christ and 
His doctrine are expected to result in common agreement, there 
are but two conceivable explanations of such a phenomenon. Either 
all the contributors are supposed to be right, and the common agree- 
ment the actual sum of their contributions, or else all are supposed 
to be singly and jointly in error, and the common agreement to lie 
in a position not yet attained by any nor attainable by all together 
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in their present state of mind. That some may be right and others 
wrong is excluded by the terms of the postulate that no one may 
decide that any one else is wrong. This latter, as already observed, 
is no mere prescription of method, but an analytic principle of the 
movement. Not merely by this may truth be attained, but in this 
truth itself consists, if we read aright the official literature of the 
Conference. 

Now, the fact is that the minds of many leaders in the World 
Conference have, during these fifteen years, followed precisely the 
course indicated by the two preceding alternative explanations of 
the function of “mutual understanding.” They began with the hy- 
pothesis that all must be right; driven from this by the logic of 
facts, they are now acting on the hypothesis that all must be wrong, 
not in positive error but in privation. Formerly what all had to 
“understand” from amicable conference was the truth of all to- 
gether. Now what all will have to “understand” is that all alike 
have something yet to discover, and that in this new discovery will 
lie the common mind of united Christendom. 

If space permitted, it would be easy to cite from the Commis- 
sion’s very first publication the germs of both these theories to- 
gether. At any rate we have the first explanation suggested in the 
following words:* 

The full and complete faith in Christ necessarily excludes the very 
idea of rival faiths. The positive truths which we severally cherish must 
be brought into the one comprehensive faith if we are to enter into the 
fullness of the mind of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

This notion that all positive Christian opinions must complement 
one another so as to aggregate “the comprehensive faith” claimed 
a natural right to first hearing. It is the very apology of Anglican- 
ism for its own internal chaos.’ Its chances, however, of surviving 
any experiment as a basis of union may be best appraised by a 

“An official Statement by the Joint Commission,” etc.: World Conference Publi- 
cation No. 14, p. 9. 


*And quite acceptable to even those Anglicans who profess an unchanging revela- 
tion committed to a definite authority. Witness two editorial statements of the 
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comparison of two very “positive truths” coexistent within the An- 
glican body itself. The Tractarian affirms that certain means of 
grace “generally [i. e. universally] necessary to salvation” have 
been exclusively entrusted to an official ministry which can only 
be derived in due succession through lawful Bishops. The Evan- 
gelical affirms that every grace contributory to salvation, from re- 
generation to final perseverance, is ordinarily obtainable direct from 
Christ by personal communion with Him in prayer. Not even the 
intellect of an angel could reconcile these two propositions, although 
each is positive enough and indulges in no direct refutation of the 
other. Contradictory statements are not made mutually comple- 
mentary, or fitted to be “brought into the one comprehensive faith,” 
by the mere device of positive formulation. 

This objection to the explanation formerly advanced to account 
for the efficacy of “mutual understanding” could not fail to cause 
the rejection of the theory of “complementary positives,” which 
has probably not much influence at present. If, then, no one’s be- 
lief might be rectified by another, nor might any presume to say 
where correction was needed, only one supposition could remain: 
all alike must require correction. The truth in which alone Chris- 
tianity could fully unite must prove to be an inspiration yet un- 
born. Perhaps to minds not conversant with the current of non- 
Catholic religious thought, such an idea will seem too fanciful for 
serious consideration. Yet it is this idea precisely which has begun 
to emerge as the guiding hope of Lausanne. LEach species of 
Protestantism has known a faith past and present; all alike, if they 
will play their part at Lausanne, shall know a faith that is yet to 
come. 

In some influential quarters this issue of “mutual understand- 
American Church Monthly: “The ideal Churchman is the Churchman who is Catholic 
and Evangelical and Modernist all in one” (October, 1925, p. 91). “We ought to 
be grateful that we have with us in one communion the extreme Modernist and the 


extreme Catholic, and all grades of Churchmen in between” (November, 1925, p. 196). 
One would be grateful for the Editor’s definition of indifferentism. 








sph: STEUER Shure 
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ing” is now clearly announced. One of its frankest statements is 
due to Mr. Ralph W. Brown, the Corresponding Secretary of the 
present Continuation Committee. In the Anglican Theological Re- 
view for May, 1924, he has approached this very question in a clear 
and interesting study of “three theories of conference.” The re- 
print of this expression of Mr. Brown’s opinion from which we are 
about to quote has not the nature of an official document. More- 
over, the author is conspicuously liberal and open to conviction, 
so that without access to more recent expressions of his opinion the 
following remarks could not certainly be produced as exhibiting 
its present state. With these reservations, however, his utterance of 
two years ago at least proceeded from one who stood at the focus 
of all converging sentiments and was qualified to sift them from 
something like an acceptable viewpoint. 

A personally-conducted inquiry as to the principle of conference to- 
ward Christian unity has resulted in expressions of very various opinions 
on the part of leaders the world over. These opinions may be forced into 
three paragraphs, as follows, although perhaps no individual would 
subscribe unqualifiedly to any of these formulations. 

1. Indoctrinization. God has given us our Church and what it stands 
for. Progress toward Christian unity must consist in the refutation of 
error and the propagation of the truth as we possess it. We can take 
no other part in conference. 

2. Complementariness. The various elements of Christian faith and 
order embodied in the several communions are all imperishable treas- 
ures of the whole Church, now divided, whose unity we desire. The 
object and method of conference must be to show how these di- 
versities are compatible with organic unity. 

3. Concerted evolution. Any reasonable hope for Christian unity in- 
volves a transformation of the convictions of us all. Conference is 
needed to accelerate and intensify that process, and a new methodology 
of conference must be worked out to that end. 


Transmitting for the moment the project of “indoctrinization,” 
the writer first discusses that of “complementariness.” His objec- 
tion to its practicability is that some theories of Christian unity it- 
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self are incompatible with the very postulate of complementary doc- 
trinal parts comprising an adequate whole. Hence the followers 
of these theories of unity 

must first be led to abandon their own theories of unity and to adopt 
this novel principle before they can take active part in conferences 
to further it. In consequence, the advocates of complementariness 
are driven, much against their will, to attempt the indoctrinization of 
these desired conferees. Meanwhile conference, in any proper sense 
of that elastic term, is hardly taking place at all. 

This criticism assumes the hopelessness of “interdoctrinization’ 
itself, as well as its hindrance to the acceptance of “complementari- 
ness.” Next, the unsatisfactory nature of hastily prepared form- 
ulas of coalition furnishes the writer with another objection. Finally, 
he advances what he apparently considers the only reasonable alter- 


native: 


? 


To cut these criticisms short and come to the main point, the theory 
of complementariness errs by assuming fixedness of our several convic- 
tions and tenets, which on this theory are permanent aspects of the whole 
truth to be integrated. It is hard to say whether this assumption is quite 
deliberate, or whether it is due merely to a fear that desired conferees 
might be too greatly startled by the expression of a likelihood (indeed 
a certainty) that wholehearted conference will transform the mind of 
everyone concerned in it. A much less disconcerting hope has been 
enunciated, viz., that the complementariness of conflicting opinions will 
“appear” as the result of the conference; and even this may rightly seem 
to imply our common transformation in some measure. At any rate, 
the increasing desire to learn how to talk together more effectively con- 
cerning matters which we have at heart is the most encouraging thing 
about the “unity movement” at the present time. 


This estimate of the principle of conference, as the author shows, 
is but one of several, though coming from such a source it is prob- 
ably the most influential view at present. It tacitly concedes Bishop 
Brent’s assertion of the supreme importance of the question of 
faith, and seems to be with him also in regarding “understanding” 
as the first requisite to agreement. Its advance beyond these postu- 
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lates consists in the new light which it sheds upon “understanding” 
itself and upon “conference” as a means thereto. Conference (al- 
ways understood as shunning controversy) is not merely talking 
together about our convictions, but doing so effectively. The effect 
itself, as before, is mutual understanding; but the understanding 
gained by each participant is not only a clearer comprehension of 
the mind of his fellows. It is, over and above this,—indeed as a 
consequence of this,—an apprehension of the necessity of further 
advance in the convictions of all. Such advance would be eventu- 
ally assured, but conference can hasten it, and with it the unity of 
mind which is its natural term. Thus one thing at least is clearly 
inculcated: the true function of conference is such that he who would 
confer wholeheartedly at Lausanne must, by the very terms of such 
a purpose, repair thither in full expectation of leaving his present 
Faith behind him there and returning with another not yet acquired. 

On being informed of this, the prospective delegate might par- 
donably ask from what source of influence these future convictions 
were to proceed? Should they be intuitive and spontaneous, or the 
fruit of reasons clearly grasped as such? And what and whence 
the impulse in the one case, or the criterion of reason in the other? 
If this confident prediction of a common mental transformation rests 
upon trust in the certain guidance of the Holy Ghost, the method of 
conference enjoined must be regarded as an assured instrument of 
His operation. But is it thus assured? Where mutual sympathy is, 
there is not always the Spirit of Truth. Pilate and Herod (with 
whom, however, no other comparison is implied) were changed from 
foes to friends by mutual sympathy in their common difficulty of 
getting rid of Christ. Wholehearted conference about religious con- 
victions, be it ever so free from rancor and ready for enlightenment, 
bears no innate credentials from the Holy Ghost. Must the delegate 
to Lausanne prepare for a new mind without any objective test of 
its validity? If so, he worships he knows not what, and his last 
state will be worse than his first. A man must know by what spirit 
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he is led, if he is to serve God as a man at all, and not as a thing 
of present impulse. 

Indeed, the practice of World Conference promoters is better than 
their theory, if the latter is to come to this. For eligibility to con- 
ference they maintain a selective norm that is based on a purely 
dogmatic test, and in so doing they follow an apostolic precept. 
‘Dearly beloved,” wrote the Apostle of charity, “believe not every 
spirit: but try the spirits if they be of God: because many false 
prophets are gone out into the world. By this is the Spirit of God 
known: every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is of God.”* It must have been some degree of reverence 
for this same normative value of revealed truth that led the Joint 
Commission to restrict their invitation “to all who confess our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour”; and the fact that this restriction 
is still in force appears in the Living Church Annual’s reference to 
“trinitarian communions.” But is such an attitude in “trying the 
spirits” consistent with the expectation voiced above? What justi- 
fies a doctrinal qualification to confer, if a doctrine yet to be dis- 
covered awaits all who shall confer wholeheartedly? May not the 
newer revelation discredit the original test itself, and create remorse 
that those who could not satisfy that test should have been excluded 
in vain? If not, why not? 

As a matter of fact, not the Spirit of God but a very human spirit 
is insinuated as the energizing force that is to effect the common 
transformation. It is true that Mr. Brown’s last paragraph is a 
multum in parvo and capable of misinterpretation which it is our 
earnest desire to avoid. But its context shows at least that it con- 
veys the author’s description and approbation what he has termed 
“concerted evolution.” This is not the influence of any personal 
guidance from above and beyond the minds of the human agents. It 
is but the operation of a national law, a common destiny, a collective 





7] John v, 1-2. 
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instinct, or some other deterministic influence inherent in the human 
agents themselves. This force is felt to be so certain a factor in 
Christian faith that even its actual operation at Lausanne is termed 
“indeed a certainty,” provided always the conference be whole- 
hearted. On the other hand “the fixedness of our convictions” is 
deemed so plainly “an assumption” that Mr. Brown even doubts 
whether its avowal can be “deliberate.” In all courtesy we cannot 
conceal an impression which is precisely the reverse on both points. 
On the one hand the fixity of Protestant convictions may well be 
doubted, but there can be no doubt that the “assu:mption” of its 
fixity has been “deliberate” enough to rend the creed of individual 
supremacy into hundreds of societies, including the latest one that 
has arisen. Each new denomination is created by the persuasion 
that its corporate existence is demanded by the firmness of its con- 
victions. If this has all along been an assumption, its universality 
and constancy are patent facts that will challenge long and persist- 
ent opposition before they stand corrected. On the other hand, 
what of the certainty of “concerted evolution”? Who has shown 
that Protestant doctrines have obeyed a law of constant progress? 
What warrant is at hand that Lausanne will carry them all one step 
forward? And who knows that such a step, if taken, must be in 
the direction of their convergence? With due deference, all three 
of these pivotal elements in the theory of “the principle of confer- 
ence” are themselves assumptions of the purest type. 

But the worst, unfortunately, remains to be told. If the hypoth- 
esis of concerted evolution were accepted as the hope of Lausanne, 
it would work the inevitable ruin of the faith of all concerned. To 
modify the content of another’s religious convictions is a delicate 
matter enough; but to convince him that none of them can be fixed 
is to slay his soul outright. It is conviction itself that is here at 
stake, and not convictions. For, be it observed, not only are pres- 
ent convictions to be changed by wholehearted conference into others 
yet to come, but these too must share the same essence of transiency 
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and await their own transformation in the further course of the 
endless progress. If so, the common transformation will be of no 
real benefit: there are and there will be no real convictions at all. 
Hypotheses known to be such, states of knowledge realized as par- 
tial and temporary, can be opinions, but they cannot be convictions. 
The mind refuses to rest in what it knows is not full and final. Tell 
a man that a statement only registers the latest milestone on the 
way to certainty, and you will not see him stake his interests upon 
its truth. What, then, can be the value of a faith, howsoever con- 
certed, which is frankly professed to be only the next stage of a 
process essentially progressive? The inevitable law must operate 
again. If a man should leave Lausanne with this estimate of its 
corporate conclusions about faith, what will those conclusions be 
worth to him? Even a Christendom thus united must acknowledge 
itself as essentially transient as the divisions which it has replaced. 
And who that knows this will live or labor or suffer for it? Even 
on fallen nature unregenerate there remains one stamp of destina- 
tion for God: no man gives himself freely to what he knows cannot 
endure. Yet in the hypothesis of “concerted evolution” the one 
thing for a Christian to realize is that the intelligible content of 
Christian faith is by its very nature transient. Here is skepticism 
not in germ but in naked maturity; here is the dethronement of all 
surety, and the solemn consecration of despair. The enthusiasm 
of common transformation to an ever evolving faith may enhance 
an hour of prosperity, but changeless truths alone can serve in every 
hour. The man whose zenith of faith is the revelation that God’s 
word is forever moving forward, is ill fortified against the possible 
discovery that his own temporal prospects are moving backward. 
Such men have been known to conclude that the next step for them- 
selves was to step in the way of a subway express. 

Religious indifferentism is a deadly blight, but there is one dis- 
ease yet more fatal. It is the growing persuasion that the things 
of God cannot be grasped in sure and stable form by the mind of 
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man. Wrought by Martin Luther into a first condition to eternal 
life itself, gravely erected by Emmanuel Kant into a philosophy 
which mocks its own supports, this hideous palsy has become the 
very gospel of an age which, in all beside the things of God, is 
heartily sure of its own infallibility. And now the specter rears 
its hateful form to claim a new allegiance as the only “reasonable 
hope for Christian unity.” Men of prayer have need to pray now. 
Should the spirit of Lausanne, captured by the fancy of an ever 
evolving faith, sweep the last notion of any enduring truth from 
Christian minds in order to make them one, the preamble to the 
constitution of the kingdom of Antichrist will date from that place 
and hour. 

However, where sincerity, prayerfulness, and reverence for the 
Person of Christ can still prevail, there is much to hope for. Even 
the body of Lausanne is not all prepared for the infusion of so 
strange a soul as the spirit of concerted evolution. It may be mod- 
estly presumed that the dozen autocephalous parts of the schismatic 
East who have accepted invitations to the Conference will hardly 
supply Lausanne with delegates prepared to have their minds trans- 
formed in matters of faith. But be their destiny what it may, no 
one can greatly marvel that Benedict XV so courteously but firmly 
declined the proposal that members of the Catholic Church should 
enter such a conclave in her name. Her mind concerning Christ 
awaits no transformation except from faith to sight. 
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THE Po.uiticaL CONSEQUENCES OF THE REFORMATION. By the Rev. R. H. 
Murray. Boston: Little Brown and Co. Pp. xxiii, 301. 


The unstated purpose of this book is to show that political liberty and 
democracy are derived from Protestantism. This, of course, was the old 
assumption, an assumption that is rapidly proving groundless in the light 
of more recent and sounder historical criticism. That the author should 
of set purpose aim to establish on sound historical grounds something of 
the old assumption, in the belief that it may have had some basis in truth, 
would undoubtedly have been perfectly legitimate so long as he faced the 
facts of his subject and did not exclude any, or from deliberate inadver- 
tence, misinterpret those with which he deals. The successive chapters of 
the book deal with Machiavelli, Luther, Calvin, Bodin, the Huguenots, the 
League and the Jesuits, and British speculators. His thesis is three-fold. 
As suggested in his own words, it is, first, that “there is no real break in 
the line of political thought from the Franco-Gallia of Hotman to the 
Declaration of Independence of 1776,” and we are informed that the line 
of succession runs from Martin Luther through Calvin, Duplessis-Mornay, 
John Knox, Milton, and Locke, to Hamilton; secondly, that in spite of the 
democratic theories of Suarez and Mariana, the Jesuits, by their advocacy 
of tyrannicide, undid all the good that the rest of the writings of these 
two men achieved; thirdly, that Hooker and Burke were in all respects at 
one in their political philosophy. 

In establishing his various points, the first thing to be noted is that the 
author’s process is entirely nominalistic. He speaks of freedom, equality, 
liberty, natural law, and natural right as if there had been in the course of 
history but one way of conceiving of these things. The contention that Luther 
gave the world freedom is based on his attitude towards the Papacy and 
the claim that “no laws can be imposed upon Christians by any authority 
whatsoever, except by their own consent, for we are free of all things.” 
As the author admits, this “gospel of Christian liberty proved a mighty 
solvent.” It does undoubtedly constitute the basis for the whole Protestant 
tradition of liberty in so far as the word liberty has been misapplied and 
used to express a false spirit of protest and opposition to any form of 
legitimate restraint, whether humanistic, political, or religious, that failed 
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to meet with the immediate approval of a concentrated egoism and its ab- 
normal pretensions to a right to private judgment. No one has more ef- 
fectively swept this tradition into the discard than Hamilton himself, in 
the words used by Washington in his Farewell Address: 

The basis of our political system is the right of the people to make and to 
alter their constitutions of government. But the constitution which at any time 
exists, till changed by the explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sa- 
credly obligatory on all. The very idea of the power and right of the people to 
establish government presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the es- 
tablished government. 

This antecedent duty is precisely what Luther and all the Reformers 
denied. That Luther set up the absolute State the author admits, but 
what he refuses to acknowledge is that this was the necessary consequence 
of his conception of freedom. Force is the only answer to theoretic anar- 
chy when put in practice. To maintain that to Luther the state is no 
mere police-state and to compare Luther’s conception with that of Burke, 
who maintained that the State is a natural institution willed by God, is a 
piece of pure literary impertinence, seeing that Luther, on the author’s own 
admissions, denied the ground upon which any such concept, a concept no- 
where fully justified outside of Scholastic philosophy, is founded. 

The author makes much of the fact that both Luther and Calvin appealed 
to the statements of the Fathers on the question of the State. He fails to 
note that there may have been, as there actually was, considerable progress 
in the development of both patristic and medieval ideas in this respect. 
To quote some earlier tentative remark that was later superseded by a 
clearer view is one way of perverting Christian teaching. But Luther and 
Calvin went even further than this. When the Fathers maintained that 
the origin of the State was to be found in Adam’s transgression, they were 
merely considering the State as we now know it with the rightful power 
to apply force as the sanction of law. They did not always make a clear 
distinction between this conception and the ordered rule that would have 
been required in consequence of man’s social nature, under any circum- 
stances and irrespective of original sin, though Lactantius and St. Augustine 
did, while St. Thomas, on the basis of Aristotle’s theory of the State as a 
natural institution, laid the foundations of the State as we know it, par- 
ticularly in the United States. What Calvin maintained, as the author 
states correctly, was that but for sin there would be no need for govern- 
ment, since its whole raison détre is in the radical corruption of human 
nature. The importance of the distinction between Luther’s and Calvin’s 
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teachings and that of the Fathers is again noted by none other than Ham- 
ilton in the Federalist. 

As there is a degree [he says] of depravity in mankind, which requires a cer- 
tain degree of circumspection and distrust, so there are other qualities in human 
nature which justify a certain portion of esteem and confidence. Republican 
government presupposes the existence of these qualities in a higher degree than 
any other form. 

Again the author stresses the fact that Calvin and his disciples make 
great account of the law of nature. What he fails to understand is that, 
as his own quotations amply testify, they reverted completely to the Stoic 
notion of natural law as nothing more than an instinct. As the author in- 
forms us correctly, Calvin, Beza, Hotman, and Mornay began their careers 
with the study of civil law. As a result we find them reading Stoicism 
and civil law not only into Christian teaching, but substituting pagan 
civil-law principles for the sounder and medievai Christian principles of 
philosophy of law and government as a new but incompatible basis and 
rationale of the medieval law and institutions. They then appealed to 
these in their protest against what they chose to consider tyranny. The 
result has proved disastrous, though the author is not prepared to see it 
that way. Stoic determinism capped, strangely enough, by arbitrary wil- 
fulness, characterizes the whole Calvinistic system. Calvin’s justification 
for political order is that “when we see what God has thrown out of order 
so as to show us political order, we must come to the conclusion that He 
approves of it; or otherwise He would not allow it.” People, he main- 
tains, submit to rulers “by a movement of Divine instinct, which inspires 
in men this fear.” The condition of the election of officers is the will of 
the people, though the cause is the counsel of God, or, as Mornay puts it, 
“Princes are elected by God and installed by the people.” Mornay fur- 
thermore applied the civil-law doctrine of contract to the medieval tradi- 
tion of a contract between the ruler and the subjects, which again is a clear 
perversion, inasmuch as the medieval contract, which goes back to St. John 
Chrysostom, looked to an objective relation, while the civil-law contract 
contemplated the subjective wills of the parties to the contract. But even 
more significant than this is the fact that the idea of equality entertained 
by all the Protestants, as well as by Machiavelli and Bodin, is that of the 
Stoics and of the civil lawyers, something totally different from that upon 
which Anglo-American law and American political institutions stand based. 

With regard to the author’s contention that Hooker is wholly at one with 
Burke in his political philosophy, it so happens that there is just one sen- 
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tence in Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity” which, if the author but knew, 
throws his whole contention out. It is this: “There being no impossibility 
in nature considered in itself that men might have lived without any pub- 
lic regiment.” It was this view of Hooker’s that misled Locke, and through 
Locke Rousseau. Were we to stop here, we might end with the words ad- 
dressed by Frederick W. Maitland to another Anglican divine in his day. 
Mr. Murray’s “statement of the case can only be saved from a charge of 
unscrupulous partisanship by a confession that highly important facts were 
forgotten.” 

But there is still his treatment of the question of the League and the 
Jesuits to be considered. Here his treatment of his subject is more than 
extraordinary. To say the Jesuits reject the Aristotelian notion that men 
come together in a State in order to realize the good life, or that they hold 
that God drives men to union, or that Suarez takes from men their rights 
and maintains that all power comes from God in the sense that God is the 
Author of nature whence all power comes, is false. To state that with 
Calvin Suarez holds that all power comes from God, without noting that 
Suarez’ God is not the arbitrary Being, the creature of Occam’s brain, 
whom Calvin set up as his own, is misleading. To state that “the position 
of Grotius is taken up by that notable thinker, Francis de Victoria, and 
Suarez,” would sound very much like Shakespeare’s Hector quoting Aris- 
totle, were it not intended to create a false impression. With regard to his 
contention that “Jesuit theologians and philosophers are in thorough agree- 
ment that the tyrant can be killed by the first comer, without any sort of 
process, etc.,” is false. To substantiate it, he misquotes Suarez in a pass- 
age where Suarez is merely restating St. Thomas’ doctrine: he gives another 
quotation misrepresenting its context, and by referring to a considerable 
number of passages in Suarez which have nothing to do with tyrannicide 
whatever, he conveys the idea to the mind of the reader that Suarez committed 
himself in many and various ways to this doctrine; and finally, he exag- 
gerates the importance of Mariana, who, as a matter of fact, was forbidden 
by his superiors to write. One always took it to be a corollary to the An- 
glican doctrine of self-respect that a man owes it to himself to be honest. 
If it is true, as we are informed in the Preface, that Mr. Laski read the 
author’s manuscript “with the care and attention that men seldom bestow 
upon their own labor” it only argues that he cannot be as well acquainted 
with his sources as he has led some to believe. 


Moornouse F. X. Mixar, S.J. 
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Human SuHows, Far PHantasies, Soncs AND TRIFLES. By Thomas Hardy. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

EncuisH Poems. By Edmund Blunden. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Winpows or Nicut. By Charles Williams. New York: The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Two Lives. By William Ellery Leonard. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

Tuose Not Erect. By Léonie Adams. New York: Robert M. McBride 

& Co. 

Tue Poor Kinc’s DaucuTter. By Aline Kilmer. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. i 

These are in my opinion the best six volumes of verse published during 
the last twelve months. I would have included Mr. Ridgeley Torrence’s 
“Hesperides,” had it not fallen just outside my scope. But I can think of 
no book of poetry that I could allow to displace any of these. 

As it will be observed, the honors are equally divided between English 
and American poets. And, though the selection is necessarily fortuitous, 
a comparison is provoked between the work done on this and on the op- 
posite side of the Atlantic. As it happens, the three English poets gathered 
together here have upon the whole, a more substantial content than have 
the three Americans. Often enough, however, any superiority that con- 
temporary English poetry possesses is merely a greater assurance in the 
use of its tools. Nothing could be emptier than the work of many of the 
anemic Georgians. My private conviction is that the next major poet will 
arise from the soil of this country. But the ground is at present only be- 
ing prepared for his coming. The Spring of the imperative religious im- 
pulse will have to arrive first. 

This is not to belittle contemporary poetry. Each of the writers whose 
books I am reviewing——and at least fifty other writers with whom I am not 
at present concerned—has offered our age something that one may con- 
fidently believe those who are to come after us will not willingly let die. 
But among all our makers of exquisite lyrics we have to look in vain for 
a singer of confident and resonant voice or for one with the comprehensive 
vision and spiritual passion that mark the truly great poet. 

Mr. Hardy, in many ways, comes nearest to exhibiting this greatness. 
But it is reasonable to doubt, with the record of literary history before 
our eyes, whether his sentimental skepticism, which seems so poignant to 
the present age, will not strike other generations as intolerably old-fashioned 


and even mouldy. 
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It is said that those who stutter in talk can gain perfect command of their 
articulation when they sing. The opposite is the case with Mr. Hardy. 
His prose is beautifully lucid; but his poetry betrays an impediment in his 
voice. He expresses himself only by means of his herculean determination. 
His strange stanzaic patterns and his uncouth inversions might be compared, 
not unfairly, to the facial contortions of the tongue-tied in his desperate 
effort to say his say. 

Yet there have been many times when Mr. Hardy suddenly and surpris- 
ingly found a lyrical lucidity at his command, or managed, by some mir- 
acle, as in his magnificent “An Ancient to Ancients,” to exploit his defects 
and to prove the form in which he cast his poetry triumphantly appropriate 
to it. Nothing to equal this great poem is to be found in his new volume. 
Though it contains a few pieces that were written sixty years ago, most of 
the items are evidently recent. And as evidently they are the poems of a 
very old man. It has been one of Mr. Hardy’s chief advantages that in 
place of the poetry to which we have been accustomed—that written by 
young men, or by middle-aged men who had exhausted their creative capa- 
city in youth—he was able, by reserving most of his poetic energy till age, 
to give us work that time had mellowed like old wine. But now, rich as 
the abundance of his material still is, we are conscious not merely of old 
age but of extreme old age. The spirit is as hale and as humorous as 
ever, but the flame is sinking at last. 

Night-time calls, 
: And the curtain falls. 
The marvel is that a man is able in his eighty-sixth year to get together a 
book of nearly 300 pages of philosophical, narrative and lyrical poetry, 
and that even the worst of them should be worth the time that the wisest 
should give to their reading. 

The first thing that must strike the reader of Mr. Blunden’s new volume 
is the influence of Hardy over a young mind quite dissimilar to his own. 
Blunden has done a great deal to popularize the use of a loose and ram- 
bling sort of heroic couplet among the Georgians, and this, together with 
simple alternate rhymes and sonnets, still suffices for most of his purposes. 
But his new intricate verse-forms are clearly inspired by those of Hardy’s. 
And his subject matter—though the gentlest of poets shrinks from Har- 
dyesque ruthlessness—owes not a little to the Wessex novelist. The two 
poets are genuinely alike in this: each has the power of giving us the very 
scent and secret savor of rural England. 
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I must confess that I had a feeling after reading “The Waggoner” and 
“The Shepherd” that Edmund Blunden would soon come to an end of his 
theme. But, like Mr. W. H. Davies, with his ringing of changes upon 
birds and bees and flowers and grass and sheep, his song is still fresh. 
Both succeed by being, unlike the average “nature poet,” unwearied in their 
accurate observation, and delighted (and delightful) in all that they see. 
And Blunden, though he cannot manage Davies’ simplicity, has a much 
greater meditative depth and subtlety of music. 

Even in its verbal felicity Mr. Blunden’s poetry—full of such unexpected 
and lovely lines as: 

The sweet wind swelling through a choral tree 


and: 

Where on the pane the buzzing fly 

Batters to win the desperate sky 
and: 

Here the saddest soul might come 

And for philosophy have room 
and: 

Seeing below calm trees calm water gliding 
suggests the charm of that much-maligned thing the weather of England. 
In the tender grey of his skies there suddenly comes a breaking among the 
low clouds and a flash of rain-washed blue beyond. 

Mr. Charles Williams also has his tribute to pay to England in his poem, 
“Sub specie zternitatis.” But even here he is philosophical and, though he 
sees “the glades Constable saw,” his eyes are rapt upon a vision of 

The harbors and great cities that abound 
Beyond the waters of the temporal mind. 

“Windows of Night” is the fourth and best of Mr. Williams’ books. Each 
has in turn been praised in the highest terms by men who are among the 
best poets and judges of poetry of our time, but they appear to be almost 
unknown, as they are certainly neglected, by the public, small as it is, that 
cares for the nobler sort of verse. The explanation is mainly to be found 
in the difficulties which this intellectual aristocrat seems to put deliberately 
in the way of his readers. I heard the other day of a lady who was speak- 
ing to the Meynells of Mr. Williams’ work, when one of the daughters of 
the house looked up and said, “Oh, yes. Mother’s the only person who 
can understand his poetry!” Alice Meynell was at least among the elect 
few. Yet I venture to think that the time will come when the ode that gives 
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the title to this volume and the “Ode for Easter Morning” in his earlier 
book, “Poems of Conformity,” will be regarded as among the greatest 
works of this generation. 


Mr. William Ellery Leonard’s “Two Lives” is in many ways one of the most 
remarkable things ever written. Its author is not a great poet, and he handi- 
capped himself by writing his book as a sonnet-sequence, though he did not 
understand the nature of the sonnet. (The form here is used merely as a 
stanza, and in many cases he actually ends a sentence begun in one sonnet 
in the sonnet that follows it). Yet in spite of all this the terrific poignancy 
of the tragedy of which he writes makes his lines wring and burn the heart. 
It is quite apparent that the tragedy is the story of his own life. He mar- 
ried, not ignoring but braving his bride’s threatened insanity, and the 
anguish and happiness of their brief married life, that ended with the 
breaking of brain and spirit, become in the telling almost unbearable in 
their beauty and horror. The treasured memories of the lover and husband 
take on after the bride’s death by suicide a high poetic symbolism. Not 
the least moving of these incidents is his finding of a passage from the 
“Alcestis” underscored by her, in which the wife’s love and devotion are 
pathetically revealed. Again, he tells us that she was typing out his 
translation of Lucretius (it is now in the Everyman Library series) and 
that she had just reached the line, “O Mors aeterna,” when she was taken 
by eternal death. Concerning such a tragedy it would be an impertinence 
to say anything, though it is provoked by the fact of publicity. Over his 
wife’s grave the poet quoted with savage irony the words “O death where 
is thy sting!” The grave, indeed, had its victory in this case. But, though 
no Christian’s sympathy will be less because of an outburst which comes 
naturally from a heart rent and inconsolable in its complete lack of faith, 
he will ponder again the proud words of St. Paul and all that they convey 
of the hope of the Resurrection. 


“Those not Elect” is Miss Léonie Adams’ first book. It places her, it 
seems to me, definitely among the three or four best women poets writing 
in America. Yet the poems are tenuous, so very tenuous that anyone must 
be pardoned who feels a little doubtful about Miss Adams’ power to find 
for herself a theme other than the melancholy she rhymes so sweetly. But 
critics have been confounded so often before that L, for one, hope for fur- 
ther loveliness from the poet who could give us lines that convey so 
perfectly the physical vision of the flight of gulls— 
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Gulls go up hushed to that entrancing flight, 
With never a feather of all the body stirred— 


and poems so exquisite as “in Rhyming Sweet,” “Our Lady of Victory: A 
Bread and Butter Letter from a Heretic,” and “Quiet.” I will transcribe 
the last-named of these poems here: 

Since I took quiet to my breast 

My heart lies in me, heavier 

Than stone sunk fast in sluggish sand, 

That the sea’s self may never stir, 

When she sweeps hungrily to land, 

Since I took quiet to my breast. 


Strange quiet, when I made thee guest, 
My heart had countless strings to fret 
Under a least wind’s fingering. 

How could I know I would forget 

To catch breath at a gull’s curved wing, 
Strange quiet when I made thee guest? 


Thou, quiet, hast no gift of rest. 

The pain that at thy healing fled 
More dear was to my heart than pride. 
Now for its loss my heart is dead, 
And I keep horrid watch beside. 
Thou, quiet, hast no gift of rest. 


Mrs. Kilmer ironically explains that she does not sing “of splendid 


loves.” 
I sing of little loves that glow 
Like tapers shining through the rain, 
Of little loves that break themselves 
Like moths against the window pane. 
The poems in “The Poor King’s Daughter” are less poignant than many 
of the things in her earlier books. And Kenton, Deborah, Michael and 
Christopher, who when young inspired their mother to tender and whimsical 
little songs, are growing bigger, and so, one must suppose, beyond the 
reach of what was once showered upon them. For her eldest son, however, 
Mrs. Kilmer strikes a new stirring note in the quietly sardonic “Against 
the Wall;” and “For the Birthday of a Middle-aged Child”—-may one not 
suspect that it is her own daughter?—one of the best poems in the present 
collection was written. But Mrs. Kilmer remains above everything else a 
singer of immediate and intense emotion. Her personal passion, because 
of its startling sincerity, and because of its tinge of irony, is her greatest 
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strength. Yet the two best poems to my mind in “The Poor King’s Daugh- 
ter” are not personal. And these are the excellently turned epigram, “To 
Aphrodite: with a Mirror,” and “Favete Linguis.” This, I am inclined to 
believe, is the finest poem Mrs. Kilmer has so far written. With the quo- 
tation of it I will conclude. 


Speak not the word that turns the flower to ashes, 
Praise not the beauty passing as you gaze. 

Let your eyes drink of loveliness in silence: 
It will but wither even as you praise. 


See where the plum tree heavy with its blossom 
Swings like the full moon, glimmering and round: 
You lift your lute to celebrate its beauty 
And all its petals flutter to the ground. 


But perhaps this, too, springs out of some personal experience of loss. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Cotton Matuer. By Barrett Wendell. New York: Dodd, Mead, and 
Company. 

IncREASE MaTHER. By Kenneth Ballard Murdock. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 

THE Founpinc oF New EnciLanp. By James Truslow Adams. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Not the least of the evils consequent on the late war is the eclipse of 
democracy at least in its local incidence. Personal rights and immunities, 
even when guaranteed by constitutional enactment, have been disregarded. 
Federal bureaus are active and inquisitorial. Petty prefects from the Cap- 
ital city police our actions and tell us what we may and may not do. It 
is conceivable that the new pretorian guard may clap us into jail for viola- 
tions of the Federal Sabbath. There are protests against all this, it is true, 
even in our legislative assemblies. Yet until we have solved some prob- 
lems in applied politics, we cannot hope that the mutterings of an inartic- 
ulate majority will halt the invasion of private rights. Some of these prob- 
lems should engage the earnest attention of us all. How are we to resume 
that degree of democracy established by the constitution under which we 
live? How may local self-government be reconciled with central author- 
ity? This is a puzzle, by the way, at which the British ministry was work- 
ing in the middle of the eighteenth century and to which it could give no 
satisfactory answer. How can personal rights set up by a document be 
translated into observance? How in a word, will the people rather than a 
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lobby or a group of lobbies dictate what statutes are to be written into our 
code of conduct, and what protection may we have from the servants of our 
own creation, the office-holders of the United States Government? 

If out of the records of the past we can read lessons to guide us towards 
the solution of present and future problems, the story of a long-ago struggle 
in Massachusetts cannot fail to be helpful. It is outlined in this group of 
three books dealing with early New England history. 

The charter of a commercial corporation became by an accident of geog- 
raphy, the fundamental law of a colonial government, Massachusetts Bay. 
The directors of the company became rulers of the colony, stock-holders its 
citizens. The company had a right to restrict the number of stock-holders. 
In the colony, on grounds considered sufficient by those in control, admis- 
sions to citizenship were no less restricted. Those who promoted the Bay 
settlement, whether consciously or no, developed to a logical conclusion the 
premises of an individualism which had made possible the religious revolt 
of the sixteenth century. They wished to form a Bible-commonwealth. They 
envisaged political institutions in no sense democratic. Laws and sanctions 
were to be drawn from an ancient Hebraic code. And since, despite much 
florid rhetoric on the rights of private interpretation, Mosaic precepts, when 
applied to seventeenth century conditions in a wilderness, needed elucida- 
tion, the clergy must perforce be consulted when the meaning of the author- 
ity was obscure. Thus from the beginning, government in Massachusetts 
was distinctly clerical and a small group of actual rulers followed the 
advice of the clergy on all important questions. Massachusetts substituted 
the domination of the Congregational “Lord-Brethren” for the old-world 
authority of the Anglican “Lord-Bishops.” The colony’s leaders, lay and 
clerical, were determined to maintain their hold on the machinery of govern- 
ment and made their determination effective by keeping the franchise sharply 
restricted to such few as saw eye-to-eye with the authorities. 

The settlement of America seems primarily due to economic causes and 
Massachusetts was no exception to the general rule. The religious incentive, 
it is true, was urged and reiterated. For by a curious psychological twist, 
the average north-European seems to feel shame when unable to invest 
even such normal processes as metabolism with an ethical or religious sig- 
nificance. Some of the immigrants indeed were quite candid in affirming 
that they had come to Massachusetts mainly to fish. Men of such motives 
thought that lofty words anent the new reign of Sion were inconsistent with 
the zeal of pietistic leaders in appropriating large tracts of the best land. 
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Nevertheless, these immigrants, dwelling side by side with the saints and 
numerically a most significant majority of the colony’s population, agreed 
in sentiment with the essential tenets of Puritanism. Dissent though they 
might from the Puritan establishment of the Congregational church, their 
conformity to the Puritan spirit explains a willingness to put up for so long 
with a position of political inferiority. In their eyes economic opportunity 
more than balanced political disability. They were simple town and coun- 
try folk, these immigrants to Massachusetts in the days of the great swarm- 
ing, and they could hold the fee to land in the new as they could not do 
in the old England. True, they could not vote and were taxed by men in 
whose election they had no voice. But most of them had probably never 
voted in England and did not mind political disfranchisement. For unless 
willing to undergo the rather difficult ordeal imposed by the colonial church, 
and bare the working of their souls for congregational scrutiny, they could 
not be admitted to full church membership and for this reason were de- 
barred from full citizenship. Their political position was one of serfdom. 


Towards the end of the seventeenth century the original charter of the 
Company was annulled and a new one legalizing most of the illegal assump- 
tions under the old was put into force. From that time franchise grants 
were based, not on church membership but on property qualifications. 
Against this change the clerical oligarchy made a strong though futile pro- 
test. They failed to maintain their power, but their protests affected sub- 
sequent relations of the incident and many Americans have believed the new 
charter represented a tyrannical crushing of the people by the English gov- 
ernment. In fact, the change was a real gain for democracy. And this 
improvement was effected, not by a Puritan priesthood, nor by lay leaders 
of the best thought and blood in the Bay, nor even by the determined action 
of an overwhelming majority, but by the Parliament of England and by 
a king who could hardly speak the language of the people over whom he 
ruled. 

The three volumes chosen for review bring out this interesting and im- 
portant phase of colonial history. Two, the biographies of son and father, 
deal with major personalities in the conflict; the third improves on portrait- 
ure by furnishing an adequate setting. The volumes should be read together. 
For the history of seventeenth century Massachusetts is unintelligible with- 
out an appreciation of motives; and as motives are outside the field of the 
photographic process they can be fairly judged only in a synthesis of inter- 
pretative portraits. 
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Barrett Wendell’s essay is made up largely of the junior Mather’s 
writings. For that reason it is valuable to the general reader who has 
neither time nor opportunity for groping through the dreary waste of ety- 
mology with which the Puritan pontiff surrounds his argument. These ex- 
cerpts picture Cotton Mather as no amount of description could do and they 
have been skillfully chosen. Wendell’s running comment is not so satisfac- 
tory. He falls into the not original error that an assumption generally 
accepted becomes a fact (p. 5). His opinion that Harvard “has become 
the perpetual nursery....of ever more earnest Protestants” (p. 225) was 
only partially true when he wrote and is less true today. His philosophical 
interpretation of Puritanism (p. 303) neglects the facts of history and is 
based on a statement obviously false. 


Doctor Murdock’s thoroughly documented study of early New England’s 
greatest personality supplies a long-felt need. Like his son Cotton, Increase 
Mather was a scholar, a popular preacher, a man of influence within and 
without his community. His greatest service to Massachusetts was given 
when, before James II and William III, he urged, and urged with a measure 
of success, the cause of the colony’s charter. That he was not wholly suc- 
cessful we have reason to be happy today. For a restoration of the original 
charter would have measurably impeded popular privilege and entrenched 
a Puritan hierarchy against domestic opposition. Gauging accurately the 
British Government’s hostility to a sectarian franchise, Increase Mather saw 
that the day of a clerical oligarchy was past and he accepted a charter 
which embodied such concessions as made the defeat of his party tolerable. 
The evidence for Increase Mather’s position in colonial history has been 
secured by Doctor Murdock’s diligent search of the sources and by a mass- 
ing of evidence which exculpates this early American diplomat to Europe 
from the most serious charges made against him. It is well that Mather’s 
good qualities, long neglected by critics, have been emphasized. But there 
is too little shade in the portrait. Mather’s histrionic propensities, his swift 
irritability, his undoubted prejudices, might have been given clearer tracing. 
For Mather was hot in all he sought to accomplish or obstruct, and this 
side of his subject the author too generally treats in an aside of polite de- 
preciation. We are cautioned to avoid judging seventeenth-century men by 
twentieth-century canons. The caution, if accepted without reservation, im- 
plies at least that standards of ethical conduct are neither objective nor 
permanent. In addition, Doctor Murdock follows his own plea to look at 
Puritan facts with the eyes of Puritan leaders, and applies to the greatest 
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religious organization in western civilization a nomenclature which is dis- 
tinctly discourteous. He is by no means prejudiced against the phenomena 
he describes, as witness his characterization (p. 20) of Puritan polity as 
“warm devotion to an ideal.” A less friendly pen might have written, “the 
sour-faced fanaticism of a New England faction.” 

It is refreshing to take up a book so fearless in its presentation of the 
facts as “The Founding of New England.” This volume corrects an im- 
pression the reader may take away from a perusal of the biographies dis- 
cussed. To illustrate: Murdock (p. 114) says that when Mather wrote on 
the disposition of King Philip’s captive son, the letter was “mild”; Adams 
(p. 362) says the letter “called for the lad’s blood.” Mild in phraseology, 
the implication of this letter was decisive, and a balancing of the opposing 
statements may lead the reader to an approximation of the truth. Mr. 
Adams is not prejudiced against New England Puritanism and he gives full 
credit to the natural virtues of a people who despite material disadvantages 
built a strong and prosperous colony. If he is sharp in his judgments, he 
seems justified by the facts presented. While the general scholarship of 
this excellent history cannot be too highly commended, to some details of 
fact and inference exceptions must be taken. Mr. Adams defends Eliza- 
bethan pirates (p. 30) by indulging a fancy that the end justifies the means. 
His treatment of Biard (pp. 55, 56) is inadequate. The theory he accepts 
(pp. 84, 144) that modern democracy is a product of the Reformation will 
hardly stand candid scrutiny. It is quite the fashion with a certain school 
of partisan thought to assert that an individualism produced by the religious 
revolt of the sixteenth century (a confusion of cause with effect, it must be 
noted) led logically to the democracy of the twentieth century. This is a 
post hoc argument and untrue in its conclusion. For while the forms of a 
pallid democracy may be widely diffused today, there is little of its sub- 
stance, and we live in an era of quasi-Divine right, not less drab because it 
is not of kings. Real democracy can be built up not on the principles of 
individualism but only on those of corporativism, and corporativism seems 
to have passed with the passing of the Middle Ages. 

SAMUEL K. Witson, S.J. 


FREE THOUGHT IN THE SociAL Sciences. By J. A. Hobson. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. 288. 

THEORY OF History. By Frederick J. Teggart. Yale University Press. Pp. 
xix-231. 
There is something reassuring in the fact that scientists are now beginning 

to take stock of their wares and in consequence are being led te assume 
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a more modest disposition to confess some of the “failures of science.” It 
certainly would argue well for the future progress of scientific knowledge 
were it not that so many of them, like the Sophists of old, still arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive right to talk de omni re scibili. Mr. Hobson’s 
thesis, stated in his own words, is that “Free thinking alone can furnish 
the energy and the direction to human government, helping to bridge the 
chasm between physical and moral progress.” By free thought he means 
freedom from selfish class or personal bias. He takes up the various eco- 
nomic systems that have been advocated and shows how each falls short 
of the properly determinate aim by not taking into due consideration the 
problem of public welfare. Sound as his criticism is in many ways, he 
fails to notice that the standard he himself is applying throughout the 
first part of the book is not a psychological or scientific one, as he under- 
stands these terms. It is only when he adverts to it that his mind be- 
comes confused. His contention is that “the harmony of activities under 
the growing conscious direction and control of intelligence for the achieve- 
ment of an even higher and larger welfare in society as in its members fur- 
nishes to us a picture of progress consistent with the teaching of science.” 
When we ask ourselves what he means by the “control of intelligence,” we 
find him, in common with the modern scientists generally, identifying in- 
telligence with reason or ratiocination, and reducing it to a higher form 
of instinct merely. Because of his own scientific bias, which would con- 
fine all knowledge worthy of the name to the generalization, of scientifically 
ordered knowledge based on phenomena, he feels constrained to force the 
“ought” of ethics into an “is” or fact of science. Instead of attempting to 
read an intelligible meaning out of things, he insists that the harmony he has 
in mind is “based upon a conception of the organic unity of man and of 
society and involves the assumption of some central urge or control, ex- 
pression of this unity.” 

Faced with the question of how the ideal, as an internal operative in- 
fluence, will on this assumption be one and the same for different persons, 
we find him pinning his hope to the faith or trust that “the satisfaction of 
free thinking or resentment at ‘outside’ interference is found inseparable 
from the central urge in every organism or organization towards that har- 
monious working which in man we term human welfare.” It may not be 
amiss to remind the social psychologist of the words of Seneca, that the 
“habit of soul will not be at its best unless it perceives the laws of the 
whole of life, unless it has thought out what the judgment should be concern- 
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ing each, unless it has reduced the matter to truth.” Yet even he, because 
he rejects Aristotelian metaphysics, and with it final causality in ethics, 
ended by recommending suicide as one way of expressing “resentment at 
‘outside’ interference.” Just as in this he showed himself a thorough Stoic, 
so Mr. Hobson is still too much of a Puritan even when protesting against 
the standardless state to which the false standards of Puritanism have 
reduced us. 


In view of the present dissatisfaction with the “social Sciences,” Pro- 
fessor Teggart thinks the time has come for a far-reaching inquiry into the 
theoretical foundations which have been assumed as the bases of these 
sciences. His contention is that “the want of success which has hitherto 
attended the effort to bring the phenomena of human existence within the 
purview of science has been due to the presence of definite obstacles repre- 
sented primarily by modes of procedure and methodological conceptions 
inherited from earlier stages of humanistic studies.” Due to the influence 
of Descartes there has been a cleavage between history and the “scientific” 
aspects of social inquiry. The historian’s “synthesis” of events has proved 
to be little more than a personal presentation of what happened. Where 
he has sought guidance from philosophy, the result has been equally un- 
satisfactory, for, as we are informed, “while the constructions of science 
may be tested by reference to objective actualities, those of philosophy can 
be criticized only in respect to their self-consistence in thought . . . Phil- 
osophy, as Kant remarked, is constructed out of the resources of reason.” 


The result of the historian’s being thus left to the mercy of personal inter- 
est or a personal philosophy has been that “the study of history has con- 
centrated attention upon events to the ignoring of the study of the pro- 
cesses of change.” But, on the other hand, owing to the scientist’s acceptance 
“of conceptions of scientific method derived from the philosophy of Des- 
cartes”, “the study of evolution has concentrated attention upon processes 
of change to the exclusion of events.” Starting with the Cartesian axiom 
of the stability and immutability of the laws of nature;—an axiom which 
the author fails to note was formulated in a moment of exaggerated reaction 
from the Occamist and Protestant view of God as an arbitrary being,—it 
was assumed—on the ground of a revived Stoic naturalism, which again 
the author fails to note,—that “nature makes for the realization of certain 
specific purposes, and these purposes, discernible by the exercise of reason, 
were nothing other than the promotion of the progress and happiness of 
mankind.” 
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On this basis Turgot “formed the idea of rewriting Bossuet’s History in 
the light of the concept of Progress.” Following Turgot, Comte—and 
the author might have added Kant—assumed that “progress is a necessary 
product of the slow, gradual, continuous accumulation of successive modi- 
fications.” Darwin, in turn, assumed that “as natural selection worked 
solely by and for the good of each being, all corporeal and mental en- 
dowments will tend to progress towards perfection.” Although he ad- 
mitted the existence of abundant evidence to the contrary, to the last he 
clung to the formula that natura non facit saltum. And thus, as the author 
points out, “the consideration of ‘events’ in relation to change in the course 
of time is ruled out as affording advantage to the ‘old belief’ in Creation.” 
As a result of this we have at present the “new” historian, such as Professor 
James H. Robinson, pinning his faith to “‘a mysterious unconscious im- 
pulse’ which has always been unsettling the existing conditions and pushing 
forward,” and urging us to co-operate with the vital principle of betterment 
by creating for ourselves “an unprecedented attitude of mind.” 

Professor Teggart’s solution of the problem thus presented of the con- 
flict between history and social science is that we substitute for belief in 
progress a belief in the possibility of progress, which presupposes that 
“the activities of men must be directed by knowledge.” He discerns grounds 
for hope in the fact that some of the sciences and a number of historians 
are displaying an interest in the inquiry as to “how things come to be as 
they are.” He suggests that the term “law” in science be replaced by the 
term “custom,” (here the author comes nearer to being a follower of St. 
Thomas than he perhaps realizes), and urges that the historian consider 
events as the active element in change. Just as the scientist abstracts from 
the consideration of will or purpose, so he would have the historian con- 
fine himself to the consideration of “events” as “intrusions.” This, we 
think, constitutes the weak point in his thesis, for though it is true that to 
the scientist dealing with the material order phenomena are properly im- 
personal, for the scientist engaged in the study of the science of man thus 
to restrict himself is to make of the natural sciences a bed of Procrustes for 
all other branches of scientific investigation. 


M. F. X. M. 
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